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SIR A. BAILEY’S GIFT TO THE ROYAL INSTITUTE 


As announced by the Right Hon. J. R. Clynes, M.P., when presiding 
at the Annual General Meeting of the Institute on October 30th 
last, and in the Press on October 25th, Sir Abe Bailey, who took a 
- prominent part in the foundation of the Institute in 1920, wrote in 
July last to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, as Visitor of the Institute, 
offering to provide the Institute with an income of £5,000 per annum 
as one-half of the endowment needed for its maintenance and develop- 
ment. The text of Sir Abe Bailey’s letter, together with the Prince 
of Wales’ reply, and further letters from Sir Abe Bailey to the Prince 
of Wales and to the Secretary of the Institute, are given below. 


38, Bryanston-square, London, W.t. 
July 18, 1928. 

S1r,—The time has come, I feel, when permanent provision should 
be made to enable the Royal Institute of International Affairs to 
develop its methods. In order to explain the proposals which I have 
to make to your Royal Highness for this purpose, I must briefly recall 
the facts which have led to the present position. 

When the Armistice was made and the terms of peace had to be 
settled, a number of public officials and others qualified for the task 
were collected in Paris by all the Governments of the British Common- 
wealth and instructed to make an exhaustive study of the problems 
involved. While the conference was in session, some of these gentle- 
men, who happened to be personal friends of my own, came to feel that 
the methods of study initiated by the British Delegation should be 
placed on a permanent footing. They discussed the idea with members 
of the American Delegation. The result was that a scheme was care- 
fully thought out for founding national institutes in which members of 
all parties, together with public officials, could join for the study of 
international affairs. It was felt that if the British and American 
Commonwealths set the example the system would spread to the rest 
of the world. 

My friends were mostly men who had given their time to public 
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service rather than to the accumulation of wealth. The scheme 
needed funds before it could be tried, even as an experiment, and being 
convinced of its possibilities I sent Lord Robert Cecil a cheque for 
£250 to defray the initial cost of organisation. I am now able to say 
that I am proud of having thus helped the Institute to be founded, as 
it was in 1920, by Lord Grey, Mr. Arthur Balfour, Mr. Clynes and 
Lord Robert Cecil. It was thus the creation of all parties, and has 
since remained a centre where members of all parties have combined 
for the study of Imperial and foreign relations. In 1923 it found a 
permanent home in Chatham House, the noble gift to the British 
Commonwealth which your Royal Highness accepted from Colonel 
and Mrs. R. W. Leonard, of St. Catharines, Ontario. The develop- 
ment of the Institute has followed that of the British Commonwealth. 
In some of the Dominions members have formed institutes of their 
own, which stand in the same relation to the parent body as the 
Dominions to the Empire. The Australians were the first to take this 
step. A Canadian Institute has now been started under the leadership 
of Sir Robert Borden, the Hon. Newton W. Rowell, and General 
Sir Arthur Currie. ‘ 

That all parties in all parts of the Empire have succeeded in making 
these delicate questions the subject of common research is, in fact, 
proved by subsequent events. The Prime Ministers of all his Majesty’s 
Governments and the Viceroy of India have accepted the office of 
honorary president. The Institute has been given a Royal Charter 
which excludes it from engaging in propaganda in any shape or form. 
Its functions are confined to research, and you, Sir, with the approval 
of his Majesty the King, graciously consented to accept the position 
of “ Visitor.” 

The members of the American Delegation who helped to initiate 
the scheme amalgamated with the Council on Foreign Relations in 
New York, which regards the Institute as its opposite number in the ~ 
British Commonwealth. 

I have watched the Institute while it was developing its methods 
of research in the light of its own experience. It produced The History 
of the Peace Conference of Paris. It established a library of current 
international politics, in which all the printed matter required by 
students of Imperial and international affairs is available for their use, 
Sir Daniel Stevenson has endowed the production of the annual Survey 
of International Affairs. Year by year the facts of the world situation 
are now placed on accurate record for the English-speaking world. 

Even more important than this, to my thinking, are the methods 
developed for rendering available the incalculable amount of first-hand 
knowledge which is too recent and too personal to have yet been written 
or printed. A score or more of small groups of members have been 
constituted at the Institute for the study of specific countries and 
problems. It is the function of these groups to invite people who 
come to Great Britain from all parts of the world to meet them and tell 
them in conversation what they know of the subject under inquiry. 
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Each group becomes, as it were, a repository of unwritten information, 
and it is not long before its members are able to lay their hands, when 
necessary, on all the most trustworthy informants on their subject. 
In these groups the interesting fact has been brought to light that men 
doing business abroad acquire a mass of information the political value 
of which is only realised when it is brought into common stock at a 
centre of study. The Institute is drawing into this work an increasing 
number of men from the City. It is difficult to emphasise too strongly 
the importance of economic questions in international affairs, and 
therefore the importance of interesting business men from all over the 
Empire in the study of these questions. Business is now so closely 
connected with public policy that those who control it have every- 
thing to gain by pooling the knowledge of foreign conditions they 
severally acquire in one centre where it becomes available for the 
guidance of all. The Institute provides such a centre where business 
men can exchange their impressions with officials and men who handle 
public affairs, and discuss with them the questions of policy involved. 
I regard it as a bank where knowledge of general application can be 
gathered and capitalised for general use, for the guidance of business 
no less than of public opinion. 

The Institute has been largely financed by the annual subscriptions 
of its members. But public work of this importance cannot be limited 
to the private means of those who are doing it. During its early stage 
the Institute has been helped in various ways, by the gift of Chatham 
House from Colonel and Mrs. Leonard, and by the gift of the hall behind 
it by Sir John Power, at a cost of £10,000, by a contribution of £1,000 
from Sir Otto Beit and {1,000 from Mr. P. A. Molteno, by another of 
£3,000 from Mr. J. D. Rockefeller, who had heard of this novel method 
of inquiry and was anxious to have its possibilities tested to the full. 
The Institute has also been aided by annual contributions of {250 from 
each of the three political parties, and by an annual contribution of 
£200 from the Bank of England, which has thus recognised its value 
from the business side. A portion of Chatham House has also been let, 
with the donor’s consent. Thanks to these gifts and other expedients 
the Institute has been enabled to pay its way. The results are such 
as to leave no doubt in my mind as to the importance to the nation 
and the Empire of enabling the Institute to make its facilities perma- 
nently available. 

When in 1923, as head of the Institute, you accepted Chatham 
House, the Council estimated that in addition to the possession of its 
own premises and to the fees of members, a permanent income of at 
least £10,000 a year (which represents a capital of £200,000) would 
be needed to establish the study of Imperial and foreign affairs on lines 
commensurate with their importance. In order that the Council 
should be able to make permanent arrangements, at least part of this 
endowment must, I think, be definitely provided as capital. The 
Council would prefer that part of the sum required from external sources 
should be furnished by annual contributions from corporations, 
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following the example already set by the Bank of England. Such a 
system would keep the Institute alive to the importance of continuing 
to produce valuable results. It would also give such bodies a direct 
interest in its work. 

The proposal which I now have the honour of making to your 
Royal Highness is that I should provide the Institute with an income 
of £5,000 a year, payable in quarterly instalments of £1,250 during 
my lifetime, and make arrangements whereby this payment will be 
secured from my estate in perpetuity. In making this gift I cannot 
emphasise too strongly the importance I attach to the non-political 
character of the Institute as defined in its Charter. It exists for 
research, and for research only. The position of “ Visitor,” which will, 
I trust, always be filled by the Heir to the Crown, is the final and 
effective guarantee that it cannot be perverted to any sectional purpose 
in any part of the Empire, and it is for that reason that I am now 
addressing this letter to your Royal Highness. 

I am confident that when half the additional income which the 
Institute needs to develop research into international affairs on a scale 
worthy of the Empire is thus provided, the business community will 
do its part in providing the remainder in accordance with the example 
set by the Bank of England. In thus showing how international 
questions can be made the subject of continuous and dispassionate 
inquiry the British Empire will, I feel, be making the most important 
contribution to the peace of the world. 

I wish, Sir, to add one word as to my personal reasons for taking 
this step. In my younger days it was my privilege to have ‘known 
Cecil John Rhodes. I have always regarded him as the greatest and 
most far-seeing man of his time, and have made it the object of my 
public life to advance the great ideas for which he stood. I did what 
I could to support the Union of South Africa. But Rhodes also 
believed that the nations of the Empire by learning to live together in 
peace might teach that lesson to the rest of the world. Such an aim 
can only be realised by methods of exact and continuous study, such 
as those which the Royal Institute of International Affairs has reduced 
to practice. Had Rhodes been alive he would, I believe, have given 
them the support they need, and I think deserve. I am making this 
gift as the best way I can find of helping to realise the last and noblest 
of his dreams. 

Yours respectfully, 
ABE BAILEY. 
THE PRINCE’S REPLY 


St. James’s Palace, S.W. 
Aug. 17, 1928. 
DEAR Sir ABE BAILEY, 

I need scarcely say with how much pleasure I have learnt of 
your offer to provide the Royal Institute of International Affairs with 
an annual income of £5,000 for the purpose of research. 

By this most generous gift you ensure once for all the realisation 
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of the far-sighted objects which Colonel and Mrs. Leonard had in view 
when, in 1923, I accepted Chatham House from their hands as a gift 
to the whole British Commonwealth as a centre for the study of Imperial 
and international relations. I shall always remember with gratifica- 
tion that these splendid endowments were provided by personal friends 
of my own in the two great Dominions of Canada and South Africa. 

Of all practical problems those affecting the peace of nations are 
obviously the most vital. Commerce and industry are deeply concerned 
in their right solution, and I need not emphasise the importance of 
making them the subject of continuous and methodised study. When 
such splendid support for this object has been forthcoming from two 
of the Dominions, I am confident that, whatever additional sums are 
necessary for the purpose, the rest of the Empire, and especially Great 
Britain, can be trusted to follow the lead you have given. 

On behalf of the Royal Institute of International Affairs I accept 
your offer with gratitude. 

Believe me, 
Yours sincerely, 
EDWARD P. 


38, Bryanston-square, London, W.t. 
Oct. 1, 1928. 

S1r,—With reference to your Royal Highness’s letter of August 17, 
graciously accepting the offer I made on July 18, I have the honour to 
enclose a cheque for £1,250, payable to the honorary treasurer of the 
Royal Institute of International Affairs on October 1, 1928. I have 
also made arrangements under which the Institute will receive a like 
sum every quarter in perpetuity. I share the confidence of your Royal 
Highness that the rest of the funds required to place research into 
international questions on a proper footing will be forthcoming, and it 
is in that faith that I offered to provide without further conditions one- 
half of the endowment needed by the Institute. Its work is, I feel, 
vital to the present needs of the British Commonwealth. To preserve 
its unity under the Crown, its peoples, as well as its Governments, must 
learn how to handle their foreign relations together, and also as ques- 
tions above and apart from party divisions. The methods devised by 
the Institute are making it possible for ordinary citizens in their private 
capacity to reduce these principles to practice. 

Their success in this task will, I hope, encourage the growth of 
similar institutions abroad. Indeed, I look forward to a time when 
in all civilised countries institutes founded for the study of foreign 
relations will have learned to co-operate with each other, and whenever 
that happens the peace of the world will be better secured than it now 
is. The process must be gradual and slow, but I am glad to support 
the initiative which set it in train on the morrow of the War. 

For the information of your Royal Highness I enclose a copy of a 
letter I have sent to the secretary of the Institute. 

Yours respectfully, 
ABE BAILEY. 
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38, Bryanston Square, London, W.t. 
October 1, 1928. 


TO THE SECRETARY OF THE ROYAL INSTITUTE OF 
INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 


Sir,—I enclose for your information a letter dated 17th August, 
which I have received from His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales, 
together with a copy of my reply thereto. 

Your Council will observe that I am following the example set by 
Colonel and Mrs. Leonard in not loading my contribution with legal 
conditions. I may be allowed, therefore, to place on record certain 
hopes which I entertain with regard to the future development of this 
movement. 

I notice that the three political parties in Great Britain are making 
an equal annual contribution to the funds of the Institute. This is 
as it should be, for Chatham House is a place where members of all 
parties meet for the study of international affairs. The History of 
the Peace Conference of Paris, the annual Survey of International A ffairs 
and other publications which it issues are indispensable as works of 
reference to members of all parties when discussing foreign affairs. 
The cost of producing books like these must, of course, exceed any 
return to be obtained from their sale. I hope that the price may be 
reduced to a figure which will make it easy for anyone in public life to 
acquire them. They should be available not merely in libraries but 
on the desk of everyone who writes and speaks on foreign relations. 

In my letter of the 18th July to His Royal Highness I mentioned 
my wish to do something to advance the ideas which inspired Mr. 
Rhodes. In dedicating his fortune to public objects he left them on 
record in his Will. What he had in mind was the promotion of world 
peace through the spread of civilization and mutual understanding, 
and he saw as his chief agency in producing these results the scattered 
nations of the English-speaking world. A building in memory of 
Rhodes is shortly to be opened in Oxford, in which will be housed a 
library for the use of those who pursue his ideals. His interest in the 
future of the African continent will, I presume, be specially reflected 
in its shelves. I cannot but hope that Rhodes House will become a 
centre for the study of government (especially that of backward races) 
in which the English-speaking peoples have shown a peculiar aptitude. 
As His Royal Highness once said at the Institute, ‘‘ a vast amount of 
information, and that of the highest importance, exists only in the 
heads of recent observers.” The Institute makes it its business to 
collect such information and to find those able to give it, and could 
thus be of great assistance to a school of government and administration 
centred at Rhodes House. Oxford produces a considerable number of 
those who administer the backward races of thé Commonwealth. 
My hope is that at Rhodes House Oxford may produce thinkers who 
will do for the science of government what men like Dicey have done 
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for law. Their studies should illuminate the atmosphere in which 
so many of those who will be responsible for the government of the 
Empire are trained. The Rhodes scholars should absorb this learning 
and carry it home to every part of the British and American Common- 
wealths to be realised in practice. It is idle to talk of training men for 
the tasks of government unless government is made the subject of 
organised inquiry. No system of teaching will keep its vitality unless 
it is based on original research. I hope, therefore, that Rhodes House 
will draw on material collected by Chatham House in the political centre 
of the Empire. 

May I add in conclusion that I have followed with particular interest 
the part played by the Royal Institute at Honolulu last year, when 
parties from Great Britain, Canada, Australia and New Zealand 
discussed the affairs of the Pacific with similar parties from China, 
Japan and the United States. This illustrates the valuable work which 
can be done when people from the British Commonwelath, the U.S.A., 
and other foreign States together study the causes which threaten the 
peace of the world. I am glad to know that the Royal Institute has 
since decided to represent Great Britain in the Institute of Pacific 
Relations which organised this Conference, and will now be entitled to 
send parties to its Conferences in the Far East. I attach the greatest 
importance to this movement and trust that the Royal Institute will 
co-operate with it to the full. 

I am, Sir, 
Yours faithfully, 
ABE BAILEY. 














ARABIA AND THE ARABS 
Address given on December 4th, 1928 


By Bric.-GENERAL SIR GILBERT CLAYTON, K.C.M.G., K.B.E., 
C.B. 


Major-GENERAL Sir Percy Cox, G.C.M.G., G.C.I.E., K.C.S.I., in the Chair. 


I AM to speak to-night on a subject which, if fully dealt with, 
would occupy much more time than this Institute with its many 
and varied interests can afford to devote to it, and it is impossible 
to compress it into the compass of a short address... 

I propose, therefore, only to deal with Arabia and the Arabs 
from the point of view of their particular connection with our own 
Empire. 

I must first impress upon you the fact that I am not an expert 
on Arabia in the accepted sense of the word. I am no student of 
Arabia and its history, as was the late Dr. Hogarth. I am no 
linguist, traveller and explorer of unknown desert tracts like 
Mr. St. John Philby. I have no long and unrivalled record of 
service in Arabia and neighbouring countries, such as that of our 
distinguished Chairman. I have not even written a book about 
Arabia and the Arabs. But I spent much of my early service in 
the Sudan and Egypt with the Arab peoples of those countries, 
and, during the last fifteen years, my work in the Middle East 
has brought me into somewhat close touch with the problems of 
Arabia, and enabled me to make the acquaintance—and in many 
cases, I like to think, to secure the friendship—of most of those 
Arab leaders who are helping to make the modern history of that 
very interesting country. 

Most of what I shall say to-night will doubtless be familiar to 
you, but I offer no apology for that, as I believe that, especially 
in matters of importance, it is wise from time to time to sift and 
rearrange the information which we have gained and to place it 
in its proper perspective. It is only thus that we are able to 
appreciate and adjust our ideas to the changes and developments 
which are continually taking place. 

It is not easy to define the limits of Arabia, and I cannot do 
better in this connection than quote the following extract from 
the first page of Dr. Hogarth’s A History of Arabia : 
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“ Arabia, as a regional name, has different acceptations: some 
confine it to the Peninsula, some include the great wedge of desert 
prolonged to an apex between Syria and Mesopotamia far north of that 
thirtieth parallel which roughly subtends the peninsular mass. Which 
acceptance should an historian follow, when called upon to deal with 
Arabia, apart from other Arab-speaking lands? If he restricts his 
view to what lies south of the thirtieth parallel, he is conscious of 
arbitrarily neglecting a great tract whose physical and social con- 
tinuity with the Peninsula is obvious. . . . If, on the other hand, he 
tries to incorporate its history in that of peninsular Arabia, he will 
find himself dealing with much that is more proper to the history of 


Syria or of Mesopotamia. From the horns of the dilemma he had best 
escape by compromise.” 


I shall follow Dr. Hogarth’s advice; indeed, I shall go further 
by bringing ‘Iraq and Transjordan to some extent into the picture. 

At the outbreak of war Arabia and the neighbouring territories 
formed part of the Ottoman Empire. The more settled districts 
of Syria, Palestine, Transjordan and Mesopotamia, where the 
population was chiefly agricultural and where regular revenue 
was forthcoming, was administered on the normal Turkish 
pattern; the Vilayets of Damascus, Beirut, Basra and Baghdad 
and the Sanjak of Jerusalem were typical Ottoman administrative 
units. In Arabia proper and in the areas inhabited by the 
nomad tribes the problem was neither easy nor did it promise any 
very adequate return for capital and energy expended: Turkish 
authority was, therefore, lightly exercised and the great Arab 
chieftains were left very much to their own devices, as long as 
they continued to admit the general authority of the Government 
at Constantinople. By this means, and by the judicious exercise 
of a policy of divide et impera, the Turks succeeded in maintaining 
their position, though at times with considerable difficulty. 

It is necessary at this stage to mention the more outstanding 
Arab personalities who were at that time exercising influence on 
Arabian politics. 

The Amir of Ha’il was a scion of the Rashid family, who were 
at one time subservient to the Sa’uds of Najd, but who had 
succeeded in breaking away in the middle of the nineteenth 
century, and in establishing, round the nucleus of the warlike 
Shammar tribe, a powerful State in north-central Arabia, with its 
capital at Ha’il. 

The Sherif of Mecca, Husain ibn ‘Ali, had been nominated as 
Sherif in 1908 by the Turkish Government, in the hope that long 
residence in Constantinople would render him a pliable and 
subservient ruler in the Hejaz. Sherif Husain, however, was an 
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astute and ambitious man, and speedily set to work to consolidate 
and strengthen his position in the Hejaz against the day when his 
chance might come to strike a blow for Arab freedom frora 
Turkish domination. 

The Amir Abdel Aziz ibn Abdel Rahman el Sa’ud was steadily 
restoring the position of his dynasty in Najd, in spite of the fact 
that his rivals, the Rashid, had received the support of the 
Turkish Government. In 1891 his father the Amir Abdel Rah- 
man had been decisively defeated by Muhammad el Rashid of 
Ha’il, and had fled with his son to the Shaikh of Kuwait. Five 
years later Abdel Aziz with a handful of followers stormed Riad 
by a coup de main and succeeded in recovering a considerable 
portion of his father’s territories, in the face of the help extended 
to his rival by the Government at Constantinople. Abdel 
Rahman, who died at Riad last year, rewarded his son’s achieve- 
ments by resigning the Amirate and handing over the reins of 
Government. 

The Imam Yahya, of the Rassite family of Saada, had suc- 
ceeded his father the Imam Muhammed el Kasim as ruler in the 
Yaman and religious head of the Zaidi sect. The hardy hillmen 
of the Yaman, ever ready to take up arms in defence of their 
villages and homesteads, had always presented a difficult problem 
to Ottoman administration. In 1891 a general rising of the 
northern highlandmen had taxed the resources of the Turks to the 
utmost. Again, in 1903, the present Imam led another revolt in 
the course of which the rebels captured. San’a itself, which was 
only regained at great cost by Ahmed Faizi Pasha, who even then 
was forced to grant very liberal terms to the Imam. In 1910 the 
Imam took advantage of the embarrassment caused to the 
Government by the Italo-Turkish war to raise his standard once 
more. He captured San’a and invested Manakha, which com- 
mands the Hudaida-San’a road. The Turkish commander, Izzet 
Pasha, fought his way up the mountains to relieve Manakha and 
recapture San’a, but so great was the strain on his resources that 
he persuaded the Turkish Government, though not without 
difficulty, to agree to still more liberal terms, in order to avoid 
losing control of the country altogether. 

Muhammad el Idrisi, known as the Idrisi Sayyid, grandson of 
Ahmed el Idris, a Moroccan who had earned a reputation for great 
piety and learning and had settled at Sabia, had assumed ruler- 
ship in Asir, the tract of country which lies along the Red Sea 
coast south of the Hejaz. He had lived formerly at Dongola in 
the Sudan, but during a visit to Asir early in the present century, 
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perceiving that the locai ruling family had lost influence, that 
Turkish control was feeble and the country in a state of confusion, 
he seized his opportunity and took over the reins of Government. 
Preoccupations elsewhere prevented the Turkish Government 
from taking action against him and, although regarded by the 
other chieftains of Arabia as an upstart, he soon succeeded, by his 
determination and forceful personality, in consolidating his 
position as ruler of Asir. 

When war became inevitable the Turks found themselves 
faced with an Arabian problem of considerable difficulty. Their 
policy of divide et impera had sufficed for the maintenance of 
a certain authority in time of peace, but it reacted against that 
whole-hearted co-operation which was so necessary in time of 
war. Moreover, for some years there had been a growing move- 
ment for Arab independence which was blessed, if not actively 
promoted, by many of the leading chiefs. 

Ibn Rashid was the only important Arab ruler on whom the 
Turkish Government could count with any certainty. They had 
consistently helped him in his struggle against Ibn Sa’ud, his 
territories were within striking distance of Damascusand Baghdad, 
his people were largely dependent for subsistence on the Euphrates 
markets, and he was not easy of approach by the Allies. 

The Sherif of Mecca was a more doubtful quantity, although 
both he and his sons had been too astute to show their hands 
prematurely. He was, however, a nominee of the Government, 
and they may well have hoped that the garrison of the Hejaz, 
under Fakhri Pasha at Medina, would suffice to keep him faithful. 

The Idrisi Sayyid had already given trouble and had moved 
against the Government in co-operation with the Yaman revolt of 
1911. He was not, therefore, to be depended upon, but a loyal 
Sherif of Mecca, with whom he was not on good terms, would be a 
menace on his northern flank which would do much towards 
keeping him quiet. 

The Yaman was garrisoned by a Turkish division, and the 
liberal terms of the agreement made with the Imam in IgII were 
likely to make him hesitate before risking the very tangible 
advantages he had gained. At the same time, the Yaman was 
remote and the difficulties of utilising its resources or of reinforcing 
the garrison, if need be, were prodigious. 

Ibn Sa’ud had been definitely alienated by the support given 
to his rival, and had already, on more than one occasion, entered 
into communication with the British authorities, with whom he 
had always maintained friendly relations. The most that the 
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Turks could hope for in that quarter was that Ibn Sa’ud would be 
so preoccupied with his own affairs as to prevent his taking an 
active part on the side of the Allies. 

There were other less important leaders of the Arabs in their 
respective spheres, such as Nuri Shalan, of the great Rualla 
tribe stretching from Damascus to the Wadi Sirhan, and Fahad 
ibn Hazzal, who controlled the tribes in the northern desert 
between Syria and Mesopotamia. Both these chieftains were 
sufficiently near to and under the control of the Government 
authorities at Damascus and Baghdad to render it unlikely that 
they could do anything but, at least ostensibly, support the 
Turkish cause. Along the coasts of the Persian Gulf and Indian 
Ocean were various other minor rulers—the Shaikh of Kowait at 
the head of the Persian Gulf, the Shaikh of Bahrain, the Trucial 
Chiefs of Oman, the Sultan of Mascat, and the Sultans of Shehr 
and Mokalla, the Fadli and Lahej in the neighbourhood of Aden. 
These were all in treaty relations with Great Britain, but remote- 
ness from the main theatres of operations or the comparative 
insignificance of their resources rendered them of minor account. 

In such a situation, and bearing in mind that a movement for 
the establishment of Arab independence had long been in exist- 
ence, it was not surprising that British officers in the Middle East 
should have earnestly considered the possibility of attracting 
to the Allied cause those Arab leaders with whom they could gain 
touch. Egypt and the Suez Canal were the key to our communica- 
tions with the East, with all its resources.in men, material and 
supplies. The maintaining of the Red Sea as a safe highway for 
our shipping was vital. The control of the Persian Gulf was of 
the utmost importance. The protection of the head of the 
Persian Gulf and of the Suez Canal was bound eventually to lead 
to offensive operations in Mesopotamia and Palestine, as the 
surest means of defence, and in both cases the attitude of the 
Arabs who lay on the exposed flank of our advance was of great 
importance. In the Red Sea area the Hejaz railway was already 
running as far as Medina, and with Arabia solid on their side who 
can tell what developments German energy and Turkish endurance 
might not have brought forth on the reef-protected coasts from 
the Gulf of Akaba to the Straits of Bab el Mandeb? Moreover, 
within a few miles of Jedda lay Mecca, the Holy City of Islam, 
which in unfriendly hands would have been an unrivalled centre 
for hostile propaganda among the Moslem citizens of our Empire. 

Immediately war broke out, and in some cases before, contact 
was made from Egypt with Sherif Husain and his sons Faisal, 
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Ali and Abdulla, from Mesopotamia with Ibn Sa’ud and from 
Aden with the Idrisi Sayyid and the Imam Yahya. Negotiations 
were entered into and proved, in the main, successful in every 
case, except that of the Imam Yahya, who stood loyally by his 
agreement with the Turks and turned a polite, but deaf, ear to 
the blandishments of the Allies. 

I must pass over the story of these various negotiations, of 
their results and of the part played by the Arabs in the War. It 
is to be found recorded in the various accounts which have been 
published of the operations in the theatres concerned. In any 
case, time does not permit of even a brief sketch this evening. 
I would only observe that, for my part, I am satisfied that our 
Arab war-policy was, as a whole, more than justified by the 
results achieved, and I am content to await the verdict of history 
with an easy mind. I have heard the opinion expressed that we 
backed the wrong horse, Husain instead of Ibn Sa’ud. To this 
criticism I would reply that, although the two horses ran at the 
same meeting, they did not run in the same race. We put our 
money on both and in neither case did we lose it. Ibn Sa’ud 
could not have influenced the course of operations in Palestine 
any more than Husain could have helped us in Mesopotamia. 

It is beside the point that the two horses subsequently ran 
in the same race, when Ibn Sa’ud proved to be the better horse at 
the distance. We did not bet on that occasion. 

For some time after the Armistice was signed and hostilities 
ceased there was but little change to be observed in the internal 
situation in Arabia. Dr. Hogarth writes, in his History of Arabia 
as late as 1921 : 


“ The elimination of the Turk is the sum-total of real political 
change. Husain has little but his self-conferred title of King to dis- 
tinguish his position from that of Grand Sherifs of previous dynasties : 
Yahya wields less power than the Imams who ruled before the coming 
of the Egyptians: Abdel Aziz holds more than his forbears of Riad, 
but less than the Amirs of Daraiya: Ibn Rashid and the Shaikh of 
Kuwait stand where their respective fathers stood, and none of the 
great Bedawin chiefs has a wider range or an enemy less. The Sultan 
of Mascat is still excluded from inland Oman, and Great Britain has 
extended her territorial holding by no new province.” 


But hardly were these words written—they had not been 
published—when the various Arab rulers, freed from Turkish 
control, began to make their own fates. Ibn Sa’ud prosecuted 
with vigour his feud against his now enfeebled rival, Ibn Rashid, 
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and in August 1921 the Rashids were completely defeated, the 
various members of the family were either slain or taken prisoner 
and the country of the Shammar was brought within the dominions 
of Ibn Sa’ud. 

In the meantime trouble was brewing between Najd and the 
Hejaz, whose relations towards each other had been strained ever 
since Husain, shortly after his appointment as Sherif of Mecca, 
had sent an expedition to Najd, captured the brother of Ibn Sa’ud 
and imposed upon Riad recognition of certain. Meccan claims. 
Ibn Sa’ud was now relieved of any anxiety in the direction of 
Ha’il, and free to devote his attention to the Hejaz; on the other 
hand,.King Husain by his arrogance and the reactionary nature 
of his rule had alienated many of his people and undoubtedly 
weakened his own position. The Ikhwan gradually encroached 
on the Hejaz boundaries and forced their religious propaganda on 
to the frontier tribes, sometimes by conviction and often by fear 
of the sword. Protests and provocative letters were exchanged 
and, in spite of every effort on the part of the British Government 
to bring about a more satisfactory relationship between the two 
parties, the situation went from bad to worse. Eventually, the 
Ikhwan seized the important post of Khurma, in the vicinity of 
the boundary, which had been claimed both by Ibn Sa’ud and 
King Husain and which had been the subject of long and acrimo- 
nious dispute. King Husain’s son, the Amir Abdulla, led out a 
force for its recapture, but was surprised in his camp at early 
dawn and completely defeated, barely escaping with his own life. 
Hostilities then became inevitable, and by the middle of 1925 Ibn 
Sa’ud had advanced and captured Taif, an important town, only 
some forty or fifty miles from Mecca. King Husain then abdicated 
and retired to Cyprus, leaving his tottering throne to his eldest 
son, Ali, who retreated to Jedda, leaving Mecca to be occupied 
by Ibn Sa’ud without resistance. Jedda held out for some 
months, chiefly owing to Ibn Sa’ud’s reluctance to let loose his 
wild tribesmen on a city which contained many merchants with 
foreign connections as well as official representatives of foreign 
Powers, but the end soon came when King Ali capitulated and left 
for Baghdad, where he now lives as the guest of his brother King 
Faisal. 

Thus fell the Hashimite dynasty in the Hejaz, largely through 
the obstinacy of King Husain and the unpopularity of his Govern- 
ment. The British Government had used every endeavour to 
mediate between the two antagonists and to save one who had 
been their faithful ally in the Great War, but he would not be 
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saved, and when hostilities became inevitable they could only 
take up a neutral attitude, in pursuance of a wise policy of avoid- 
ing any active intervention in the internal quarrels of Arabia. 

Ibn Sa’ud having been proclaimed Sultan of Najd, now 
assumed the title of King of the Hejaz and of Najd and its 
Dependencies, in which he has been recognised by the British 
Government in the Treaty of Jedda signed in May 1927. 

In the meantime, the Imam of the Yaman had not been idle in 
South-eastern Arabia. Shortly after the outbreak of war, the 
Turkish garrison of the Yaman, relying on the declared loyalty of 
the Iman to his agreements, had advanced on Aden, pinned down 
the garrison in the fortress and its immediate vicinity and left 
the remainder of the Aden Protectorate to depend on its own 
resources. The Imam, like the astute politician that he is, 
advanced behind the Turks and established his rule in a con- 
siderable portion of the North-western Protectorate, including 
the Amirate of Dala. When the Armistice was signed the 
Turkish force was evacuated by way of Aden, but the _ Imam 
remained, and it was not found convenient to attempt to eject 
him other than by peaceful persuasion. This proved of no avail 
and only resulted in the dispatch of many letters to the Imam, 
to which he replied in the voluminous, but entirely vague, style of 
which he is a past master. Eventually, in January 1926, a 
British mission was sent to San’a, but it failed to achieve its object. 
The Imam received the British representative with every honour 
and great hospitality; he expressed, and I believe quite genuinely, 
a keen desire for friendly relations with Great Britain, whose 
position in the Middle East he fully realised; but he refused quite 
definitely voluntarily to give up the position which he held in the 
Aden Protectorate, to the whole of which, he maintained, his 
historic rights were clear and indisputable. 

Within the last few months air action has been taken against 
Dala, and the Imam’s forces have retired across the frontier. 
Whether they will stay there remains to be seen. 

Turning for a moment to Asir, we find that the Idrisi Sayyid 
has lost nearly all his former influence and Asir is little more 
than a “ Tom Tiddler’s Ground ” between the Imam Yahya on 
the one hand and Ibn Sa’ud on the other. 

The end of the War found British forces in Hudeida, a port 
eagerly sought after both by the Imam and the Idrisi. The 
Idrisi had been our ally in the War and it was only natural and 
proper that, when we evacuated the place, we should have offered 
no objection to its occupation by him, although geographically 
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it must be held as belonging to the Yaman. About four years 
ago, however, Sayyid Muhammad el Idrisi died, and with the dis- 
appearance of his strong personal influence the decline of Asir 
began. His son followed the example of Rehoboam and, forsak- 
ing his father’s counsellors, surrounded himself by worthless and 
incompetent advisers. The Imam was not slow to seize his chance 
and, after occupying Hudeida, proceeded to advance into Asir 
until he reached Luhaiya. The Shaikhs of Asir, seeing their 
country rapidly slipping into the hands of the Imam, then forced 
the young Idrisi to abdicate. They called in as ruler his uncle, 
Sayyid Hassan, who, seeing no hope of resisting the Imam 
unaided, stayed his advance by entering into a treaty with Mecca 
whereby he placed Asir under the protection of the Sa’ud. 

Thus, to-day, we see that of the leading rulers in Arabia before 
the War the Sherif of Mecca and the Rashid have disappeared 
from the scene, the Idrisi plays but a very minor réle, and Ibn 
Sa’ud and the Imam Yahya hold the stage. They are rivals in a 
certain sense and there is always the possibility of a clash between 
them over a partition of Asir, but the conflict could hardly be 
decisive. The rocky fastnesses of the Imam are hardly accessible 
to Ibn Sa’ud and his desert warriors, while the hillmen of the 
Yaman are unsuited to campaigning in the heat of the plains. 

Great Britain’s interests in the Red Sea, at Aden and in the 
Persian Gulf are as great as before, and must be maintained. 
Moreover, her added responsibilities for the protection and pro- 
gress of ‘Iraq, Palestine and Transjordan render a peaceful and 
friendly Arabia more desirable than ever. 

When we survey the events of the last twenty years in Arabia 
(not to speak of the last twenty centuries) and the welter of tribal 
feuds, mutual suspicion, rival claims and conflicting interests, 
to which they have given rise, it is not surprising that there 
should still occur disputes and differences, such as that which 
arose recently between ‘Iraq and Najd. But I believe that the 
British policy of firmly maintaining Great Britain’s rights and 
legitimate interests, of seeing that, as far as possible, all parties 
get a fair deal and of abstaining from intervention in the internal 
affairs of independent rulers is slowly but surely winning through 
and disarming the fears of territorial and political aggression 
which were not unnaturally engendered by the circumstances of 
the War. There are some who say that British prestige in Arabia 
is on the wane and Great Britain is disliked and distrusted on all 
sides. I have not found it so. I believe that the name of Great 
Britain stands as high as ever in Arabia, and that the Arab rulers 
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are beginning to realise that her aims and interests are in no way 
incompatible with their own. 


I am confident that by a steadfast adherence to the present 
policy, combined with tact, sympathy and understanding, we 
shall find a way of solving satisfactorily all the problems with 
which we may be confronted by ‘“‘ Arabia and the Arabs.” 


The following is a summarised record of the discussion : 


Str THoMas ARNOLD made some remarks on the geographical 
limits of Arabia according to the early Arab geographers and modern 
Muslim irredentists. 

Lorp LAMINGTON said that we subsidised the Dala and other tribes 
to maintain the trade routes open, yet these had been closed, and this 
had undoubtedly lowered our prestige. It was therefore satisfactory 
to have Sir Gilbert Clayton’s assurance that our prestige had been 
restored and that the Imam had been induced to evacuate entirely. 
It was now very important to establish friendly relations with the 
Imam. 

He considered it important that the departments which dealt with 
Arabia should be consolidated. At present the Colonial Office, Foreign 
Office and India Office all carried on transactions in connection with 
Arabia, and when the Colonial Office had been given control over 
Palestine and Mesopotamia and the tribes in the Aden hinterland, this 
had been considered a most unfriendly act by the Arabian potentates 
and Aden chiefs, who resented the implication that they were colonies 
of Great Britain. It seemed essential to have a cadre of European 
officers, well versed in Arabic and in close touch with Egypt, whose 
affairs were dealt with by the Foreign Office. - 

CapTaIN V. A. CAZALET asked whether the hinterland of the Aden 
Protectorate was administered in the same way as parts of ‘Iraq: was 
our control delegated to the chiefs or were we responsible for maintain- 
ing order in that part of the Imam? Would the dispute with the 
Imam ever end unless we obtained a mandate for it or governed it like 
a Crown Colony? He asked whether the India Office, the Indian 
Government, the Colonial Office, the Foreign Office, or the Government 
of Bombay should control Aden. 

Mr. C. WALEY CoHEN asked whether the policy of subsidising the 
chiefs was compatible with non-interference. In India the last twenty 
years had shown that if you subsidise you are bound to interfere in 
the end. 

COLONEL MALONE inquired why we had refused to discuss the 
boundary line of the Aden hinterland until the Imam had retired 
beyond what we thought ought to be that line. Would not it have 
been better to discuss the question with him instead of bombing him ? 
Had there been any suggestion or development of the idea of a 
federation of Arab States all over Arabia ? 
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Mr. H. A. R. Gres said that when the Allies stirred up Arab 
nationalism during the War it was associated with the Hashimids, but 
the Hashimid cause had now begun to decline, and the Arabs in all 
parts were looking to Ibn Sa’ud as the man who would support their 
rights and realise their dreams. Ibn Sa’ud had conquered a great part 
of Arabia: he was a strong man, and his strength, measured by his 
treatment of Great Britain as an equal, was contrasted with the weak- 
ness and compliance of the Hashimid princes. The Arabs looked to 
Ibn Sa’ud as their protector and, eventually, their avenger. In 
Palestine, Transjordan, Syria, and, he believed, ‘Iraq, sympathy for 
Ibn Sa’ud was growing. 

The Arabian tribes were gradually becoming Wahabised, and 
although their allegiance might not be given to the Imam, they were 
certainly not averse to coming under his authority. The Imam had 
been using Wahabism as a means to some greater end, and when the 
time came he would find everywhere partisans ready to serve his cause. 
The most earnest consideration ought to be given to the question 
whether it was possible to retain the good-will which Ibn Sa’ud had 
always shown towards Great Britain, if he continued to be hemmed in 
on all sides by petty emirates. : 

LiEuT.-GENERAL Sir Tuomas Scott said that, during the War, 
when troops were occupied in many parts of the world, a Turkish 
Army marched down to Aden from Sanaa but was stopped outside 
by our forces. While that Turkish force was in occupation of Lahej 
and the Protectorate our prestige had certainly suffered, but it must 
be remembered that the Arabs who watched all this had seen these 
Turkish troops disarmed later on in Aden and shipped back to their 
own country. This had shown who was the conquering Power and 
where the honour was due, and British prestige had been fully regained. 
The Imam had walked down behind the Turks and had sat in a very 
small portion of the Protectorate. It might appear strange that he 
was not driven out at once, but it was nothing new for the mills of a 
great Government to grind slowly. Raids and counter-raids would 
continue as long as things went on as at present. The Arab was 
like the Irishman—he would fight whenever he could, but there was no 
loss of British prestige in Aden. 

BriG.-GENERAL SIR GILBERT CLAYTON, in reply, said that when he 
stated that British prestige in Aden had never been higher, he did not 
mean that when the mills of Government ground slowly the man on the 
spot did not sometimes suffer from a loss of prestige. At such times 
people were apt to say, ‘‘ What is the use of that Resident or High 
Commissioner? he cannot seem to get the Government to do anything.” 

He agreed with Lord Lamington that it was very desirable to make 
peace with the Imam if possible. There were two important men in 
Arabia, Ibn Sa’ud and the Imam, and the most important at the 
moment was Ibn Sa’ud. He had tried to explain the position of these 
two potentates and had gone back into war history in order to illustrate 
what they had meant to us in the past, when our interests were menaced 
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by an enemy advancing from the north. He thought it would be a 
situation of some gravity if we ever found ourselves again menaced by 
an enemy advancing from the north and were faced at the same time 
with an unfriendly Arabia, especially in view of the responsibilities 
which we had undertaken in ‘Iraq and Transjordan. 

It was true that we had not got any treaties with the Imam, but he 
was not at all sure that we had lost very much. He had made a good 
many treaties in that part of the world during the past three or four 
years and was inclined to think that the fewer treaties you had the 
better. At any rate they should be confined to as few Articles as 
possible : one would be best, that is, “‘ We both agree to be friends.” 
Treaties were sometimes used as instruments with which to pick holes 
in the armour of the so-called friend. 

As regarded the position. in the Aden Protectorate, he thought it 
would be unwise for him to enter too deeply into that question, as he 
was not likely to be in Parliament for some time and, indeed, in the near 
future, would be at the mercy of Parliament. The situation had been 
explained by Sir Thomas Scott, who knew much more about it, having 


been Political Resident and Commander-in-Chief in Aden. 


With reference to the boundary line, it was not a question of asking 
the Imam to agree to a new line, because the boundary was already 
defined by our treaty with the Turks. The Imam knew perfectly well 
that he was on the wrong side of the fence, but had said, ‘‘ I am very 
sorry, I cannot go because my people won’t let me. Here I am 
and here I stay.” He had now gone. 

One speaker had said that we had stirred up Arab nationalism into 
Wahabism, but he did not agree. Arab nationalism did exist, and it 
was only its existence which enabled us to bring the Arab to our side 
during the War. That to some extent Wahabism had extended was 
perhaps a circumstance of the War, but post-War developments had 
come about through the agency of the Arabs themselves and without 
any undue interference from us. It was true that Ibn Sa’ud was a sort 
of hero of the Arabs, but it must not be forgotten that he had great 
ioternal difficulties and had much to do before he got his house in 
order. Ibn Sa’ud had been accused of using our Government to his 
own ends, but he had only obtained what he was entitled to. 

In reply to a question he said that there was a good deal of talk 
about Italian penetration, but he did not think there was any cause for 
alarm. The Italian colony was on the other side of the Red Sea and 
was small and not very rich. He did not think anybody could blame 
them for trying to push it, and if we wanted the trade it was up to our 
commercial men to get it by selling better goods. It was true that the 
Italians had a treaty with the Imam, but they did not get it until we 
had failed to obtain ours. Their treaty did not do much more than 
recognise the independence of the Imam and get him in return to 
promise to buy Italian goods if they were of a quality that pleased him 
and a price that suited him, which appeared to be a reasonable arrange- 
ment from the Imam’s point of view. The Italians had supplied him 
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with a good deal of material, but he was not very much more powerful 
in consequence. He had had one or two aeroplanes (but no aviators), 
and a small amount of ammunition, but he had previously captured 
a large quantity of military stores from the Turks, most of which he 
had still. There was a certain tendency in those areas for each side— 
the Italians and ourselves—to attribute to the other a Machiavellian 
policy. The Italians had very considerable interests there and so had 
we, but he felt confident that they had no wish or intention to attack 
any of our vital interests, although they might try to push their trade. 
After all, why should they not? 

Major-GENERAL SIR Percy Cox (the Chairman) said Sir Thomas 
Arnold’s remarks had been of great interest and he had given them a 
good deal to think about, but it was impossible at this hour to go into 
the problems which he had raised. Speaking from his own experience 
he was inclined to disagree with Sir Thomas as to the interpretation 
which was to be put on the expression “ Jeziret-el-Arab.” Sir Gilbert 
Clayton had spoken rather apologetically for including Transjordania 
and ‘Iraq in the “‘ Jezireh,” and he thought he was right, and that the 
ordinary interpretation put on the term nowadays by inhabitants of 
that part of the world is “‘ the desert area of tribal migration.” 

He considered that Mr. Gibb had rather overdrawn the bogey of 
Wahabism, and pointed out that the existence of Wahabi elements in 
Southern Oman, which Mr. Gibb had referred to as if it were a recent 
penetration, is really an isolated remnant of the original Wahabism ot 
a century and half ago. 

Referring to the relations between Ibn Sa’ud and ‘Iraq, there was no 
doubt that the former, as Sir Gilbert had said, had great difficulty in 
keeping his distant tribes under control; but as to their right to roam 
the desert towards ‘Iraq, there was so much misinformed talk in the 
papers sometimes on this point, that he would like to remind his 
hearers that we were no longer living in the days of Abraham but of 
the League of Nations. ‘Iraq was anxious to become a member, and 
Ibn Sa’ud would no doubt soon be wanting to do so. They could not 
have it both ways. There were civilised Governments now, adminis- 
trating ‘Iraq and Transjordania, and they must have definite frontiers. 

As to the question of bombing in the case of the Imam of San’a, to 
which exception had been taken, we must, of course, in the first instance 
use friendly arguments in such cases, but when that did not suffice 
there was no alternative but the mailed fist ; it perhaps sounded blood- 
thirsty to talk of “ bombing,” but in practice it was much the most 
humane way of controlling savage tribes; the loss of life was much less 
than would be the case if small punitive expeditions had to be sent here 
and there, and, moreover, the threat of bombing was usually sufficient. 

Sir Gilbert was leaving in February to take over the High Com- 
missionership of ‘Iraq, and there was no one better qualified by his 
knowledge and personal qualities to do it with success, and they all 
wished him God speed and good fortune in his new post. 





THE DEPENDENCE OF BRITISH AGRICULTURE ON 
INTERNATIONAL FACTORS 


Address given on November 27th, 1928 


By Sir DANIEL HALtt, K.C.B. 
The Ricut Hon. Lorp ERn -E in the Chair. 


WE are always accustomed to think of agriculture as perhaps 
a national, but certainly a local, and even almost a parochial 
affair. I want to try to put before you this evening the fact 
that it has certain international relationships, and that many 
of the features which characterise agriculture at the present day 
are by no means national in origin, but are world-wide and may 
have to be met by international action. I cannot propose in 
the course of my remarks to offer any solution of some of the 
difficulties that I indicate; but I do want to press the point of 
view that we cannot consider only our own agriculture when 
we are trying to discover the cause or the origin of our own 
difficulties, and that we shall have to view the problem of agri- 
culture from an international aspect if we are to attain to any 
reasonable solution of the eventual problem of getting sufficient 
food for the peoples. 

You may remember that there has been comparatively 
recently a kind of world inquiry into the economic situation, the 
World Economic Conference which finished sitting in Geneva in 
the early part of last year. Some of its conclusions dealt with 
agriculture. It declared that the spectacle of depression in 
agriculture with which we in this country are all too familiar 
extends over the whole world. Agricultural depression is not a 
speciality of Great Britain; it is equally to be found in highly 
protectionist countries like Switzerland, and in some of the new 
countries which we think are free from many of the burdens and 
disabilities which attend upon farming in the Old World. We 
find agricultural depression equally in evidence in Australia 
and the United States. It is perhaps even more pronounced in 
the United States, more violent in its action, than it is with us. 
Therefore there must be some general underlying cause which is 
affecting the whole world and bringing about the fact that 
somehow or another the man who is growing food, the prime 
necessity of the world, is dissatisfied with the returns he obtains. 
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The Economic Conference went on a little further and 
attempted to diagnose the situation and to say what was the 
cause of this universal malaise which afflicted the producer of 
food. It came to the conclusion that the one thing which brought 
about this condition of affairs was a certain general lowness of 
price. When you say “low” you have to take a standard. 
The question is comparative. It agreed that throughout the 
producing countries there was a disparity against the agricultural 
producer, that he was obtaining lower prices, relatively speaking, 
for his products than obtained generally. 

Why do these low prices obtain? Low prices, of course, taking 
the most ordinary deductions of political economy, arise from 
over-supply. Therefore one had to ask oneself to what extent 
the world was being over-supplied with food. It seems rather 
ridiculous to talk about over-supply of food when at the same 
time one hears of great populations all over the world who are 
confessedly short of the prime necessities of life. Therefore the 
Economic Conference concluded that the over-supply was of a 
relative and not of an absolute character. If fact, if you come 
to analyse the figures a little more carefully, if you analyse, for 
instance, the relation between the world’s population in the years 
immediately preceding the War, say, the years Ig09 to 1913, and 
the amount of agricultural production during that period com- 
pared with the population and the agricultural production.at the 
present time, you will find that the population has increased faster 
than the food supply. There is not a real over-production of 
food; but there is an over-production of food in relation to the 
consuming capacity of the peoples. By “‘consuming capacity ”’ 
I do not mean their appetites, I do not mean their desire for 
food, I mean the amount of money that they have in their 
pockets wherewith to pay for food. 

That is the real diagnosis of the situation. Because over 
Europe in particular there are so many millions of people unem- 
ployed, unable to exercise their normal purchasing power, the 
demand for food has fallen below the supply, and we have over- 
production with consequent low prices for all the producers of 
food. The essential need for the food remains, but because the 
world is disorganised and out of joint, because there are so many 
people here and in other disturbed regions of the world like 
China who cannot exercise their old purchasing power, the 
effective demand is below what we took as the average human 
demand in the years immediately preceding the War. 

Now, ladies and gentlemen, I propose to analyse this 
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proposition in certain respects and to consider why agricultural 
prices have so far fallen, how it is that so often when we are 
dealing with agricultural produce the world price is one which 
is substantially below the average cost of production. What 
are the elements that cause the farmer all the world over to be 
unable to exact from his buyers the price which he considers 
satisfactory, the price which covers the cost of production ? 

The first element we have to recognise as differentiating 
the farmer from the ordinary industrial producer is that he 
cannot alter the character of his business in response to the 
market. If he alters his business at all it is comparatively 
slowly. In many cases his only way of altering his business is 
to give up farming altogether and take on some other job. Take 
the case of our own farmers who are capitalist farmers and have 
things much more under their control than the peasant has. A 
farmer in this country sets out upon a line of business which 
experience over a term of years has shown to be likely to answer. 
He embarks upon a rotation. His crop cycle comes round in 
four years, in five years, or in six years, and its results are only 
finally visible in that period. We have weather fluctuations 
which produce a variation in his returns. We might say that 
the normal weather variations will cause a fluctuation of twenty- 
five per cent. plus or minus. Under the best conditions it always 
takes some considerable time before you can sum up the results 
of a particular system of farming and say whether it is good or 
bad. For that kind of reason it is not easy for a farmer, once he 
has embarked upon any system, to say if he has a bad year, 
“This is not paying.’”’ It may be only an effect of the season. 
It takes him a long time to decide whether his method is good or 
bad. He cannot change quickly, or respond to variations in the 
market. Moreover, he has to do certain things whether he likes 
it or not. The price of wheat at present is bad, but that does 
not prevent a man sowing wheat to-day. The majority of farmers 
who have any arable land left have to grow wheat. It comes in 
their rotation; fits in with their system of farming. Wheat is 
cheap to-day, but it does not follow that it will be cheap twelve 
months hence. Anyhow, unless he changes his system radically 
the farmer has to put in his wheat to-day. Therefore it follows 
that the farmer is unable to adjust his production to the course 
of the market. The manufacturer can shut down at once when 
he finds that prices are unremunerative, he can reduce his output 
to a minimum and cut his losses; but a great many of the prepara- 
tions of our farmers are made a year before or even more than a 
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year before the article comes to be sold. So agriculture is a 
much less flexible industry than the normal industries of the 
world. 

If this is true of what you might call a capitalist farmer, 
which is our type of farmer—the man who has a considerable 
area of land under his control and who employs labourers to work 
it, it is much more true of the men who carry out the bulk of 
the world’s farming. We have to remember that our type of 
farmer is the exception. The typical farmer is the one-man 
farmer, the peasant, who may be the holder of twenty acres in 
France or Italy or some Mediterranean country, or of six hundred 
acres in Australia; but he is still a one-man farmer, working 
single-handed with the help of his family. Such a man when 
he has embarked upon a system of farming is very much less 
able to alter it than is the comparatively large-scale British 
farmer. He is living out of his farm. The stuff he has for sale 
is, so to speak, an extra, a by-product. He may in bad times 
get so much less for it and he may have to cut down his outside 
purchases; but in the main he lives upon his farm, and the 
stuff he sells is secondary to the material he grows for consump- 
tion. This is the typical farmer of the world, and he even less 
than our capitalist farmer is able to adjust his production to the 
demands of the moment. Therefore it follows that though we 
may say that at the present time the world’s demand for many 
of the main articles of food is below what it ought to be, the 
great body of farmers find themselves quite unable to adjust 
their production. They have to go on doing just what they 
did before, and they have to sell what is produced without con- 
sidering the results of pushing unwanted stuff upon an already 
overcrowded market. 

It follows, further, from the mere fact that the production of 
all agricultural materials is subject to fluctuations due to seasons 
that there must be occasional surpluses in any production 
designed to meet normal needs. It is these surpluses, small 
perhaps, which determine the price. 

I will illustrate by an actual example of the way in which 
the price of our agricultural materials is determined by the 
existence of a small overplus or a small shortage of supplies. 
Take the production of potatoes in this country. We are dealing 
practically with a self-contained market. There are importations 
of potatoes into this country, but they do not amount in the 
total to more than about ten per cent. of our production. They 
are in the main potatoes which are brought in to meet the demand 
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in the early part of the year before our own potatoes are ready. 
The majority of the importations of potatoes into this country 
do not affect the home market at all. There are importations 
in January, February, March and April. As regards our main 
crop, the importations are small in amount though occasionally 
they may start a fall of price. 

I will give you a few figures which will illustrate how prices 
go up and down with the presence of a few too many potatoes 
or a small deficiency. We will begin with the year 1921, which 
produced what was rather less than an average crop in Great 
Britain, namely, about four million tons. That resulted in the 
following January in a price of 177s. In 1922 the production 
went up by something like twenty-six per cent. The crop was 
five and a fifth million tons. The price dropped to less than a 
half. It went down to 82s. 6d. There was a surplus of about 
twenty-five per cent., and the price dropped by something like 
sixty per cent. In 1923 we had a small crop, three and a half 
million tons, roughly speaking, and the price immediately went 
to the figure of 178s. In the following year, there still being a 
small crop of three and a half million tons and there being no 
supply to carry over, the price went up to 200s. In 1925 we had 
a crop of four and a quarter million tons. That was an increase 
of three-quarters of a million tons over the previous year. From 
200s. the price went down to 124s. In the next year we had a 
smaller crop, three and a half million tons again. The price 
went up to 154s. In 1927, when the crop was a little more, 
three and three-quarter million tons, and when the general 
purchasing power of the community was less for various reasons, 
down went the price to 138s. When you have a perfectly self- 
contained market and you have only one country to consider, 
there will be inevitable fluctuations in the crop and still greater 
fluctuations in the price. The price—this is the point I want 
to make—that is ultimately made by the crop is the price at 
which you can dispose of the surplus. It is always the surplus, 
the extra amount of stuff over and above the normal consump- 
tion, which sets the price of the whole. 

The unfortunate thing about potatoes is that we have very 
little power of dealing with a surplus. There seems to be only 
one general outlet for potatoes, and that is human consumption. 
If you drop the price you increase the consumption, but it is 
very difficult to ensure that. The retail trader gives no help. 
The last thing he wants is to drop the price. Therefore we do 
not get that response on the part of the public to an increased 
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supply that we might otherwise expect, we do not get an 
increased consumption. In the case of potatoes the alternative 
outlet is the pig, and the price in time of surplus is what the 
potato is worth to the pig as compared with the other things 
that can be used for feeding the pig. 

I want to take this as our starting principle. In our agri- 
cultural supplies we shall always have surpluses, and the price 
that will rule for the whole crop is just the price at which we 
can dispose of the surplus. Of course that price, when we 
come to talk of the thing internationally, will be conditioned 
by things like freight and duties. 

Here I come to my particular point. When we talk about 
disposing of these surpluses, very often the agriculturists of the 
world have to dispose of them internationally. You can fill the 
home market, but some of it has to go somewhere else. The 
price that will rule in the home market is the international 
price, less the cost of freight and duty which have to be 
overcome. ; 

May I give you one or two illustrations of that? Suppose 
that we take the price of milk here in England. We produce all 
our own milk. There is not, I am glad to say, at present any 
noticeable importation of milk. But do we make our own price? 
Examine the conditions that rule the prices of milk at the present 
time. They have been fixed by an agreement which you heard a 
great deal of a month or two ago in the warfare that raged for a 
week or two between the National Farmers’ Union on the one 
hand, as representing the milk producers, and the associated 
wholesale dealers in milk on the other. In the end they arrived 
at a basic price. It was agreed to pay so much a gallon, varying 
a little as between the winter months and the summer months. 
That seems all right; but there is a sequel to it. There is also 
a price determined for the surplus milk. A farmer makes a 
contract to supply, say, a hundred gallons a day. If he is going 
to supply a hundred gallons a day he has to get cow-power to 
supply more than a hundred gallons a day, because he has to 
keep up the hundred gallons and he must not fall below it. He 
will be sending in, some days, a hundred and twenty gallons or 
even a hundred and fifty gallons. There is always a surplus, 
and the real price a farmer gets is not merely his contract price, 
but that contract price for the agreed quantity plus the surplus 
price for the rest. It is the surplus price which in the end deter- 
mines the total price that he gets. It is the extent of the surplus 
and the difficulty of disposing of it that weaken the producer 
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and make it difficult for him to exact a due price for the milk 
which he supplies to the public. Now here is the point: the 
price agreed for the surplus is to be twopence above the price of 
cheese. But it is not English cheese. The price is based upon 
imported cheese—it is, by agreement, the average of the price of 
Canadian and New Zealand cheese. There you have the inter- 
national relationship. The price that the English milk producer 
gets for his milk is determined by the amount of cheese that the 
Canadians and the New Zealanders sell here and the price that 
they can obtain for it. Price all depends upon the surplus, and 
the surplus is a thing that is often conditioned by international 
considerations and not by home considerations. 

Some of you may have noticed that Swiss agriculture is going 
through a crisis at the present time, and that about two months 
ago the Federal Government allocated what for Switzerland was 
a large sum in relief of farmers to be distributed in temporary 
loans and assistance of one kind and another. What is the 
exact trouble in Switzerland, a small self-contained country with 
a very high tariff wall, with the Parliament largely dominated 
by the farmers? Politically it has seemed a farmers’ paradise. 
The farmers are in power, and yet things are going very badly 
with the Swiss farmers. It was explained to me that what had 
upset affairs in Switzerland was a break in the price of foreign 
cheese. They had always a surplus of cheese to sell, and they 
had to sell it to Germany and France. Prices had fallen very 
badly and it did not pay them any longer to export their cheese. 
In consequence the cheese-makers no longer made cheese of their 
milk, but attempted to get a share of the liquid milk market. 
The result of even a small surplus was a great break in price, 
and a total disorganisation of the prices of milk in Switzerland 
followed. Because the foreign prices were bad, those prices 
had their reaction and pulled down the whole price of milk. 
The Swiss farmers have a very strong organisation. I think 
that something over eighty per cent. of the farmers are members 
of the Union Suisse des Paysans. It is an economic society as 
well as a political society, and it has arrived at a method of 
trying to meet the difficulty. That method is roughly this. A 
tax is imposed upon all the producers of milk, out of which the 
people who normally produce cheese are paid so much a gallon 
to continue to make cheese and not to come on to the milk 
market. Thus the other milk producers are taxed in order to 
keep the cheesemakers in that market so that they would not 
flood and destroy the liquid milk market. That is an example 
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from another country of how the surplus dictates the price which 
the whole body of the producers get. 

Another example which we do not hear so much of in this 
country, but which we hear a great deal about the moment we 
go to the United States, is the bitter complaint of the American 
farmer, who says, “I get rotten prices for my wheat. It is all 
the fault of you Britishers in Liverpool. There is where the 
price of American wheat is made.” Of course we used to 
think that it was the fault of the Yankee that we got such a 
bad price for wheat in England. We thought that the wheat 
price was made in Chicago, and that lowered the price here. 
But the American says, “ No, it is Liverpool that makes the 
price,” and he is quite right. The United States farmer still 
produces more wheat than is required in the country, and he has 
to sell a certain proportion of his crop, varying with the seasons. 
He sells at home as long as he can. When he cannot sell at 
home he goes to Liverpool. It is the price he gets at Liverpool 
which must automatically determine the price he ‘gets at home, 
less the freight. If, for instance, wheat at home is dropping 
down to about 40s. a quarter, then it pays him to go to Liverpool. 
There is a certain congestion at home which will force the price 
down until it gets to the level at which it can be sold profitably 
at Liverpool. Therefore the American farmer is perfectly right. 
His price is the price determined by internal competition,. which 
goes on until it has worked down to the price which can be got 
for the surplus in Liverpool, 7.e. until the pressure can be relieved 
by export. 

When the American farmers gathered themselves together 
and went in force to Congress to demand help, Mr. Hoover, 
then Minister of Commerce, said, “‘ You must all band together. 
We cannot help you until you are all in one union and until the 
whole of your wheat is marketable by one hand. Then you can 
have your own price at home, just what you like, and you can 
send the rest over to Europe and get what Europe will give you 
for it and spread the price over. You can have two dollars a 
bushel at home even if you only get one dollar in Liverpool, and 
by spreading the loss on export you will all get a decent price. 
But you have all got to come into a pool together first. We 
cannot help you at all until you are all united and able to sell 
as a single unit.” 

Perhaps I might elaborate that point a little further. An 
exporting country that has a tariff wall round it by which it 
prevents the entry of agricultural produce at a cutting price, 
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if it will only enter into a combination can maintain prices at 
home and pool the losses that are inevitable in distributing the 
surplus overseas. But unless you have such a pool, even duties 
are of no avail in maintaining prices at home, because the internal 
prices are determined by internal competition. That is the point 
which is extraordinarily important to realise. Unless you have 
combination within, your own surpluses will force down prices. 
In the case of potato-growing here at home there has been plenty 
of clamour for a duty against foreign potatoes on the plea that 
even the small amount, it may be only one, two, or three per 
cent., which comes in, has a very disastrous effect upon the 
market. That is to some extent true. It has sometimes given 
just the little push which began to send the market down. But 
as long as there is a surplus at home, that surplus will have its 
effect. The growers will force the stuff upon the market, they will 
compete with one another and prices will go down. Unless there 
is a combination to keep the surplus off the market you cannot 
defeat the effects of the home surplus by any tariffs. 

However, there are cases where the country is sufficiently 
self-contained to be able to effect this combination of circum- 
stances—a protective duty that makes it possible to draw the 
home producers into one pool, which then fixes a price for the 
home consumption that will indemnify the producers against 
the losses they have to incur in selling their surplus abroad. 

An example of this at the present time is Czecho-Slovakia, 
which is a great beet-sugar-producing country. Of late years, 
especially in the last year or so, there has been a crisis in the 
production of sugar, an overplus, taking the world over, and a 
beating down of price. The Czecho-Slovakian sugar production 
is very closely organised. There are duties against the importa- 
tion of sugar although the country is a large exporting country. 
The result has been the formation of a pool which sells sugar to 
foreign countries at about one-half the price at which it is sold 
in Czecho-Slovakia. The high price at home supports the foreign 
export trade, which is really being done at a loss at present, a 
loss which has to be covered by the high price which is charged 
to the home consumer. In that way the industry is being 
maintained. 

Let me give you another example of the same kind of thing. 
Australia at the present time has a butter pool which embraces 
all producers of butter in Australia. One penny per pound 
of butter produced is collected from all producers of butter. 
This penny per pound provides a fund for assistance to market 
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the surplus. Outside Australia the market is this country, 
which is practically everybody’s market. If you want to sell 
agricultural produce you have to sell it somewhere here in 
London. Out of the fund made by collecting a penny a 
pound from all the producers, threepence a pound is given to 
the people who export butter, to enable them to get their foot- 
hold and to sell their butter in the London market against the 
Danish butter and the Siberian butter. It is an example of an 
artificial pool which is made by a combination of home producers 
to raise the price at home in order to be able to get an entry 
into the international market. 

As I said before, you cannot have that sort of combination 
unless you have duties to protect you from the attack of foreign 
producers. In this particular case the legislation in Australia 
was immediately followed by a flow of butter from New Zealand 
to Australia to take advantage of the increased internal price. 
The answer has been a countervailing duty of sixpence a pound 
on all butter sent from New Zealand into Australia. So the 
juggle goes on between duty, bounty, and regulated price. 

There have been attempts to pool other of the major articles 
of consumption. Wheat is the largest, the most international, 
and the most difficult to deal with; but there are signs of the 
beginning of an attempt to draw the producers of the world 
over into some sort of combination that will assure the producers 
a reasonable price. Doubtless you have heard of the Canadian 
wheat pool, which really began to become substantial about 
1926 and has gone from strength to strength since that time. 
Its aim is to draw all the producers of wheat in Canada into a 
single selling combination which would be able, at any rate, 
to secure to the members of the pool the best market possible. 
Even then the Canadian production alone would not be enough 
to enable the pool to fix the price at any particular figure, but it 
can, at any rate, free the farmer from the operations of the 
middle-men and the merchants. At the present time the 
Canadian wheat pool includes more than sixty per cent. of the 
wheat growers in Canada. It would be an even higher propor- 
tion of the men who have to grow wheat for export. As a 
matter of fact, it handled last year forty-five per cent. of the 
total wheat grown in Canada; but that forty-five per cent. 
amounted to sixty-seven per cent. of the wheat that was exported, 
so that two-thirds of the wheat exported from Canada is now 
handled through this one marketing agency, which is able to 
make its own bargain with the purchasing country. 
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That example has been followed by other countries. In 
Australia there is a voluntary wheat pool. In the main it 
handles about one-third of the total crop of Australia. In 
Queensland membership of the wheat pool is compulsory. All 
wheat growers must belong to it and must sell through it. But 
then Queensland is self-contained as regards wheat; it neither 
exports nor imports. 

The Canadian example has been taken up by the United 
States. The United States wheat pool at present only controls 
about three per cent. of the total production. That would be 
a very much larger proportion, fifteen per cent. or more, of the 
export. 

Russia we know is compulsory in everything. It has a com- 
pulsory wheat pool. All the exports of wheat are in one hand. 

We have at any rate these four real active living organisations. 
The wheat from Canada, from Australia, and from Russia and a 
fraction of the wheat from the United States are controlled by 
single marketing units. Those organisations have not come 
together yet in the sense that there is any close union between 
them. I do not think, as far as I can learn, that the agents 
of these various wheat pools have been able to do more than 
come together and discuss the situation. That, of course, is a 
beginning. There will inevitably come about a final combination 
when the wheat pools grow into a world wheat pool: and then 
will come the great difficulty that you never can dictate the 
price without trying to dictate the production. 

One must admit that these questions of combines amongst 
agriculturists are extraordinarily difficult. Anybody who has 
had any experience of trying to build up co-operative organisa- 
tions and combines in this country knows how easy it is to tempt 
the farmer out of his combination by the promise of a little extra . 
price, and, again, how antipathetic is the temperament of the 
farmer to entering into any combination of the sort. After all 
the farmer is the world’s great individualist. He belongs to an 
earlier generation than the present one, and to a generation that 
believed in self-help above all things. So he is unwilling in the 
first instance to enter into these combines. It has proved over 
and over again comparatively easy to break them up when some 
rival combination has come into the market and exercised some 
of the usual wiles, either of persuasion, or of bribery, or of bully- 
ing. But combination is the question of the future on which 
the power of the farmer to exact a fair price for his produce 
very much depends. Can the psychology of the farmer be 
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sufficiently altered to make him true to the association into 
which he has entered? I will give you an example of it. At the 
present time there is in the country a combination of the growers 
of hops. It has in the bad times of late years been able to 
fix a comparatively profitable price for hops. There are some 
ten per cent. of the growers who stand out. They have all the 
best of the fair because they can sell at once by taking a shilling 
or two less than the standard price fixed by the pool. It is still 
a very good price and they can have it for the whole of their 
crop; whereas the men inside the combine have to wait, and only 
get their price pro rata as the combine succeeds in selling the 
main crop bit by bit. It may be necessary to keep a portion of 
the crop off the market for that year if a decent price is to be 
maintained. So some day in November the man who has stood 
out of the combination comes to market jingling the gold in his 
pocket and says, “‘I have got my money for my crop. How 
much have you got?’’ And the members of the pool that has 
enabled this man to get his hops sold so weli have themselves 
only been paid for half their produce! Here lies the difficulty in 
maintaining a combination amongst farmers to hold up any 
produce off the market, especially when there is a strong buying 
organisation armed with capital ready to enter into the warfare 
against it. 

I must not enlarge upon that side of the subject.. We 
have so far been considering countries which have duties 
and a protective tariff. We in Great Britain are in a very 
special difficulty over agricultural prices because we consume 
more than we produce. We must allow materials to come in, 
and therefore the policy of the country is the policy of the open 
door. It follows that the surpluses of the other countries are 
discharged here, and there is no telling how they will coincide 
or to what depths prices may not be forced down by the mere 
fact that surplus on surplus meets here in our market. They are 
surpluses relative to one another, and the surplus law acts with 
regard to all of them. Therefore the prices go down and down. 
The surplus must be sold, and must be sold here because there 
is no other market for them. The coincidence sometimes, quite 
independently of the English farmer and his conditions, inde- 
pendently of whether he has a good crop or a bad crop, reduces 
prices below the level of the cost of production. It is the coinci- 
dence of surpluses that reduces prices so much where we have an 
open market, and even in countries where a tariff exists, because, 
as I said before, a tariff is of little avail if there is surplus material. 
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Some consuming countries like our own, seeing the danger of this 
concentration of surpluses to the home producer, have sought for 
methods by which it could be met. Many of them have con- 
cluded that duties are of very little effect in protecting the home 
farmer. The other method which some of them, Switzerland and 
Norway, for example, have tried is the State purchase of wheat. 
They buy all the wheat that the country wants. No merchant 
in the country is allowed to import wheat. It all has to be 
imported by the State purchasing agency. Then it distributes 
it. It fixes the prices for the different grades of wheat. It 
buys the home production at a special price to encourage the 
home farmers, and it acis as the selling agency. It is an extremely 
difficult piece of legislation, as both the Norwegians and the 
Swiss have found out. The Swiss with all their desire and with 
all the power that the farmers exercise in legislation have found 
it hard work to maintain this particular purchase law; but it is 
the only one which so far seems to have managed to work at all 
as a method of balancing off the State necessity to keep the 
home farmer going, and yet to meet the demands of its consumers 
for cheap food. The method, however, involves drastic inter- 
ference with private trading. 

But if no alternative can be found there is a danger that the 
destructive power (and it is a destructive power) of unrestricted 
competition between the farmers of the world will tend to destroy 
the agriculture of the world. There is in every country at the 
present time a tendency to leave the land. It is marked, of 
course, in our own country. Nothing but the bad state of trade 
and the general prevalence of unemployment leaves the agri- 
cultural labourers upon the land. Their returns are less, their 
wages are less, than those of any other organised industry. 
The young ones go whenever there is an opening for them. Since 
1924 there has been a decline of sixteen per cent. in the number 
of young men under twenty-one employed on the land in England 
and Wales. In other countries where perhaps the industries are 
in a better case the men are going. Even in a peasant country 
like France we see a most extraordinary movement of the French 
peasant, notwithstanding his old traditional attachment to his own 
bit of land. There has been a time of great industrial extension 
in France since the War. Industries have been carried into the 
cities in the south and other rural districts. Where the factory 
comes the peasant is quite prepared to throw up his two or 
three hundred-year-old family farm for wages in the town at the 


new factory. We know that between two and three million 
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Italians have emigrated to France and settled there to take up 
the land which the French peasant has abandoned because he 
wants the better return that a wage-paying industry offers. All 
over the world we see this same phenomenon going on. The 
annual returns of abandoned farms in the United States show 
that the peasant under the conditions prevailing at the present 
time is not “ sticking it.” This is the slow change by which 
agriculture responds to low prices. You cannot adjust production 
quickly; but it does slowly adjust itself by the retreat of men 
from the land. 

We cannot afford to go on letting these men go. I began by 
saying that the actual production of food in the world is, in 
relation to population, less than it was in 1914. We are actually 
in a short position, though the shortage cannot declare itself 
because of the difficulty that so large a proportion of the popula- 
tion experience in making their demand for food effective. There- 
fore it is necessary for States like our own to consider what steps 
they can take to arrest this flow, lest we suddenly slip over the 
danger point and find ourselves in a real scarcity because there 
are no longer the people on the land to produce food for us. 

This is not a national question; it is an international one. 


Perhaps I ought to finish up by telling you very briefly of the 
international organisations which exist for the consideration of this 
question from an international standpoint. There exists, as many of 
you know, an International Institute of Agriculture in Rome. It was 
founded in 1904 at the instance of an American named Lubin, a prophet 
who saw the agricultural peoples of the world deprived of the just 
rewards of their labour because they did not know what the movements 
of food and supplies in the markets of the world were. Lubin kindled 
the imagination of the King of Italy to found this International 
Institute. It is not a political agency, it is not even an agency for 
farmers. It is an organisation whose business it is to collect and 
disseminate information as to statistics, markets, economic relation- 
ships, land tenure and other factors. 

The only international agency which you may say tries to view 
the world problem from the point of view of the interest of the farmer is 
a body which grew out of an international Congress of Agriculture which 
was founded by the late M. Méline in France. That has reorganised 
itself within the last few years. It calls itself the International 
Commission of Agriculture. It has tried to unite the whole of the 
representatives of the farmers’ organisations, not officials, not scientific 
agencies or anything of that kind, but the actual workaday farmers’ 
organisations of the world, with a view to uniting, tentatively, slowly, 
but in the end effectively, the farmers’ organisations throughout the 
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whole world. It has at the present time a considerable and repre- 
sentative membership of the various organisations of most of the 
continental countries, and it bids fair to become a good international 
organisation representing not the official point of view and not the 
scientific point of view, but the actual demands, political and economic, 
of the farmers themselves. I very much regret to say that it does not 
embrace the English farmers’ representatives, who prefer to stand on 
their own feet. 


The following is a summarised record of the discussion on the above 
address : 


LorD ERNLE was sure that he was expressing the feelings of every 
individual in the audience when he offered to Sir Daniel Hall their 
warmest thanks for his most interesting and suggestive address. 

Farmers had already benefited from international intervention. 
In 1921-23 there was a violent disturbance of price levels which 
P brought about widespread ruin and unemployment. It was mainly 
due to monetary causes. The Economic Conference held at Genoa 
in 1922 recognised the need and suggested the means of controlling 
such violent fluctuations in the purchasing power of gold. In the 
chaotic state of international finance at the time, the resolutions 
arrived at could not be put into practice, but they were ready for use, 
and he believed that, combined with the action which might be 
expected on the part of the Treasury, the Bank of England and other 
banks, they would prevent the recurrence of violent fluctuations in the 
purchasing power of gold which prejudicially affected our industries. 

He considered that within the next thirty years the great question 
which would occupy international conferences would be how to 
rehabilitate agriculture in order to provide food for the European 
countries. If that was so, then surely an International Board of 
Agriculture should be set up in Europe, and nations in other parts 
of the world should be invited to join it. He hoped very much that 
the R.I.1.A. might be instrumental in the formation of such a Board. 
He knew no body which was more likely to be able to carry such a 
project into effect. 

Our great commercial system rested on no firm basis. It was 
lopsided. It had lost the foundation given by stable agriculture. 

In conclusion, he would point out that there were two danger 
spots in the present system: we produce bread for only one-sixth 
of our population, and not less than one-tenth of our adult male 
population are unable to find employment. 
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Lorp SALVESEN could not speak too highly of the address to which 
they had listened; but he confessed that he was disappointed that 
no solution of the difficulties in which all agricultural populations 
found themselves to-day had been proposed. He was not at all sure 
that the difficulty was not exaggerated in the case of a great many 
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farmers, because as regards two of the chief products of agriculture, 
potatoes and milk, this country was self-supporting, and had not to 
compete to any appreciable extent with the foreign producer. He 
would like to know from the lecturer what the prices of those products 
were in, say, 1913 and what they were at the present time. So far 
as his information went, the price of milk, for instance, was not far 
short of twice what it was in pre-War times. If that was so, it had 
more than kept pace with the rise of prices in other directions. The 
price of living had risen by only sixty per cent. As to potatoes, a 
great deal depended on the surplus quantities in existence; but at all 
events the matter was capable of being regulated by the inland pro- 
ducer by means of some pool or some other method. As regards 
wheat, this country was at the mercy of the foreign producer; but he 
would like to ask whether it was not the result of the fact that a duty 
upon wheat would not raise the price to the consumer, and that there- 
fore the duty would be paid by the foreign producer. Unfortunately, 
all the political parties seemed to be tied to the view that it was the 
greatest interest of this country to get its food at the lowest possible 
price, and that necessarily meant that there was a difficulty in the 
way of the farmer paying an adequate wage to those who laboured 
upon his farm. 


Mr. FRANcis DEVERELL said that it seemed to him that the whole 
of the present trouble dated from the time of Cobden. Ever since 
then there had been a fight between consumer and producer, and the 
latter had been left sadly behind. The reason, he supposed, was 
that there were over ten million people in the country to-day engaged 
in industrial occupations, whereas only about one and a quarter 
million people were engaged in agriculture and fishing, and therefore 
there were nine or ten votes to one for the average political candidate 
to appeal to. Seeing it was costing a hundred million pounds per annum 
to keep the unemployed alive, our imports, including food, were not 
So cheap as they would appear to be at first sight. This enormous 
annual expenditure on relief should be debited to the cost of those 
imports which we were ourselves capable of producing. This country 
was the only country in the world which was unprotected against 
dumping. Germany, which had to import a certain amount of meat, 
had a system of licences in regard to meat imports. There was no 
reason why such a system should not be instituted in this country. 
A duty of a halfpenny a pound on Dominion meat and of a penny a 
pound on foreign meat would produce twelve million pounds sterling 
per annum at an expenditure of about five shillings and fivepence per 
head of the population. All trade was barter, and this country ought 
to barter in the same way as other countries did. If we said to the 
Argentine, for instance, ‘‘ If you cannot see your way to give us a 
preference for our steel and textiles we shall be obliged to put a duty 
on your meat,” in less than a week the Argentine agriculturists would 
say to their Government, “‘ They are our best customers. You must 
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give them a preference of twenty per cent. on steel and textiles.” 
Such a policy would undoubtedly increase the demand for food grown 
in this country by improving the purchasing power of the people 
resulting from better industrial conditions and reduced unemployment. . 


Mr. R. R. ENFIELD could not believe that the depression in British 
agriculture was to any large extent caused by the pressure of foreign 
surpluses on the British market. He considered that it was due to 
economic causes much more profound and much more remote from the 
factors which ordinarily govern agricultural enterprise than was com- 
monly supposed. The Economic Conference held at Geneva in 1927 
said, in effect, that the depression in agriculture existing in a very 
large number of countries was characterised by a divergence between 
the levels of agricultural and industrial prices unfavourable to agricul- 
ture, and that that divergence was due not to over-production but to 
a diminution of demand from certain industrial communities. It 
also said that the solution must be sought not by applying purely 
agricultural remedies, but also by applying measures which would 
lead to the revival of industry and commerce. In his judgment that 
diagnosis, although it correctly applied to some countries, was faulty 
because it was only half the truth. In his opinion agriculture was not 
suffering so much from low prices as from falling prices. Those who 
looked to the factors which determined the general level of inter- 
national prices, the competition for gold, the discount rates and other 
similar factors, were looking to the factors which in the next few 
years were bound to have very great influence in determining the 
prosperity of the world’s agriculture. 


A MEMBER considered that farmers in this country were suffering 
far more from fluctuations in price than from mere lowness of price. 
The protection of other industries had hit agriculture very greatly, 
because the foreigner was becoming limited in the things he could 
send to this country wherewith to create credits here, and he was 
more and more being driven to send agricultural products. A duty 
would not help the British farmer, because even with a duty prices 
would fluctuate just as much. How would it be to have a sliding 
scale of duties which would come into force the moment the price of 
corn or the price of meat fell below a certain agreed price? That 
would protect the British agriculturist. 


Mr. J. A. VENN was inclined to think that there was a tendency 
to exaggerate the depression of agriculture. British agriculture was 
practically back at the 1914 level. He did not say that matters were 
not bad, and this specially applied to the heavy-land districts, but he 
thought that the worst of the depression was over. The far worse 
conditions prevailing after the Napoleonic war and in the “ nineties ” 
should be borne in mind. Upon the present occasion the attitude of 
the State was far more sympathetic and, if the numerous reliefs and 
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forms of direct and indirect assistance were borne in mind, one must 
agree that cumulatively their effects were considerable. If one 
analysed the farmer’s outgoings it appeared that rent was little, if at 
all, above the pre-War level, taxation would shortly be below it, 
purchases ranged from a decline of thirty per cent. to an increase of 
seventy per cent., with a probable over-all average of forty per cent. 
increase; labour was admittedly ninety to a hundred per cent. above 
parity. Weighing and balancing these items against the augmented 
level of forty to fifty per cent., represented by the price of commodities 
sold by the farmer, it could be seen that there was not such a great 
disparity as was generally assumed. 


Str CHARLES HowELt Tuomas expressed the thanks of the meeting 
to the Institute for having afforded the opportunity for a discussion 
of the subject, and to Sir Daniel Hall for his very exhaustive and 
interesting address. 

The index figure for agricultural commodities in this country at 
present was about 139, and the general cost of living figure was some- 
where in the neighbourhood of 167. Those figures told the story of 
the difficulty with which agriculturists were faced. 


Mr. Owen FLEMING said that it was clearly not possible for 
the question to be threshed out at such a meeting as the present. 
The Institute had, however, established a group to study the agri- 
cultural position in detail, 


LreuT.-Compr. E. S. WILLIAMs said that industry in this country 
was not so heavily burdened by taxation as was the land. He instanced 
a large estate with yearly receipts of only £12,200; {9000 from rents. 
The outgoings were £8800, including nearly {2000 in support of the 
National Church, {1000 in local and £3000 in national taxation, of 
which the interest on the National Debt, amounting to about 375 
millions a year, was the major factor. 

He believed it to be the fact that there was a strong propaganda 
in Italy at the present time, the aim of which was that that country 
should be self-supporting as regards wheat. He would like to ask 
Sir Daniel Hall how he thought that that would react on the inter- 
national situation, and whether he considered that the experiment 
would successfully help the Italian farmer. 


COLONEL StR GEORGE CouRTHOPE, Bt., M.P., suspected that 
monetary aspects had a great deal more to do with the depressed 
state of agriculture than appeared from the address. 

Some farmers were trying in these post-War days to farm a given 
acreage with a working capital that sufficed in pre-War days, but was 
quite inadequate to-day. He was an unrepentant protectionist, and 
he was optimist enough to think that many of those present would 
live to see a protected agriculture in this country. 
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He believed that it was possible to do many things to encourage 
an increase in the number of animals on the land. Such an increase 
would go a long way towards maintaining the arable acreage because 
of the animal feeding stuffs which would be required. Much could be 
done to increase the demand for, and the supply of, the home-bred 
animal without affecting the price to the consumer. 


Mr. E. F. Wise asked whether Sir Daniel Hall thought that the 
method adopted in Norway and Switzerland to protect the farmer 
from the effect of the fluctuations of the world markets could be 
applied to this country. 


Mr. F. L. MacDouGa tt stated that the penny a pound on butter 
consumed in Australia, to which Sir Daniel had referred, was imposed 
under a voluntary scheme in which the whole of the producers of dairy 
products joined. 


Sir DanreEt HALL, in reply, said that he had been misinformed 
and was delighted to learn that the Australian butter pool was 
voluntary. 

Some of the speakers had reproached him for propounding no remedy 
for the difficult position of British agriculture at the present moment, 
but he had not set out to do that. Several gentlemen had mentioned 
Protection. There was no more highly protected country, as far as 
agriculture was concerned, than Switzerland, and yet the Swiss 
Government had had to put forward a subvention of six or seven 
million pounds to pull the Swiss farmer out of the hole in which he 
was. Many of the continental countries had high protective duties ; 
but they had not succeeded in rescuing the countries from the present 
world depression. The fact was that the retailer had a stranglehold 
on the market, and nothing affected agriculture more at the present 
time than the enormous power which the retail trade exercised over the 
prices which the consumer had to pay and over the extent to which 
the producer was allowed to produce. 

Labour cost to-day approximately double what it cost before the 
War, but farm commodities had only increased in price by about 
forty per cent. The future of British agriculture depended upon its 
readjustment to a new scale of values. 

With regard to what Mr. Wise had said, the question was what 
price was to be paid for collective bargaining. The difficulty it raised 
is its interference with the trading community from beginning to end 
and the opposition thereby excited. The question really became a 
political one. 

Looking back at the period of depression that began in 1879, if 
it was said that it was only the deflation of gold which had sent prices 
down he would point to the vast expansion of the wheat-growing area 
of the world. The price of gold and the action of the banks were the 
chief factors in causing prices to go up or down; but there was also 
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the factor of production. Otherwise potato prices would have become 
just as much depressed as wheat prices. There was danger in saying 
that there was nothing specially the matter with agriculture, and that 
when industry generally revived agriculture would revive with it. 
He feared that if nothing better than a waiting policy is available, 
the peoples engaged in agriculture would be driven to take up other 
work. Once off the land neither master nor man returns. 

The point that he had sought to drive home was that the question 
was an international one. 





THE INTERNATIONAL SITUATION IN AGRICULTURE 
AND THE WORLD’S ECONOMIC CONFERENCE, 1927 


Memorandum read at a Group Meeting 


By Mr. R. R. ENFIELD 


THE World’s Economic Conference was called as a result of a 
resolution of the Assembly of the League of Nations in September 
1925; its principal task was to diagnose the economic ills from 
which the world was suffering and to prescribe remedies. 

In his final address at the close of the Conference on 23rd May, 
1927, M. Theunis, the President of the Conference, summed up 
the situation in the following words : 


“ The eight years of post-War experience have demonstrated 
the outstanding fact that, except in the actual fields of conflict, 
the dislocation caused by the War was immensely more serious 
than the actual destruction. The main trouble now is neither 
any material shortage in the resources of nature, nor any inade- 
quacy in man’s power to exploit them. It is all in one form or 
another a maladjustment—not an insufficient productive capa- 
city but a series of impediments to the full utilisation of that 
capacity. The main obstacles to economic revival have been 


the hindrances opposed to the free flow of labour, capital and 
goods.” 


To these significant words each section of the Report of the 
Conference gave confirmation. The Conference took place after 
eight years of serious, and in some cases disastrous, economic 
dislocation. Immediately after the War it was largely due to 
finance and monetary causes, to the loss of capital, to unbalanced 
budgets and to violently fluctuating Exchanges. These troubles 
to a considerable extent had been overcome, but others perhaps 
more difficult of solution remained. 

The War had suddenly destroyed the economic interdepend- 
ence of nations and, with the return of peace, confidence in each 
other was slow to revive. The spirit of nationalism evoked during 
the War had led to a growth of economic nationalism after the 
return of peace, tending to urge countries to policies of self- 
sufficiency rather than to the development of international trade. 
In some cases tariffs had been increased, whilst under the Peace 
Treaty some 7000 miles of new tariff frontiers had been created. 
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The world situation in regard to agriculture, at the time the 
Conference met, disclosed a widespread depression, and it is 
important to remember that the position of pre-War agriculture 
had been profoundly affected by certain structural changes in 
the world’s economic conditions which had taken place since the 
outbreak of the War. These included : 

(1) The Russian Revolution, which had the effect of interrupt- 
ing, and later severely curtailing, the broad stream of food-stuffs 
which had hitherto flowed westward from Russia and the 
Danubian countries, and the counter-stream of industrial produce 
which had flowed eastward. 

(2) The creation of eight minor States in the frontier regions 
of three former Empires of the Continent—Dantzic, German- 
Austria, Hungary, Esthonia, Lithuania, Latvia, Czecho-Slovakia 
and Poland—each of these (except Dantzic) with its own cur- 
rency, its own tariff system, and bent on a policy of national 
self-sufficiency. 

(3) A considerable fall during the War in cereal production, 
not only in the east of Europe but in the industrial west, from 
which only a partial recovery had been made. 

(4) A considerable expansion during the War in cereal pro- 
duction in the New World, particularly Canada and the United 
States of America, resulting in Western Europe having come to 
look less to Russia and the Danube, and more to the New World 
for its imports of grain. 

(5) A profound change in the debt and credit relationship of 
nations. The pre-War position of industrial Western Europe as 
creditors had been largely destroyed, while the United States of 
America, previously a debtor nation, had become the world’s 
chief creditor. 

To these must be added the fact that the majority of countries 
had suffered a sharp fall in prices from 1920-23, and many of 
them a considerable further fall in prices thereafter. Lastly 
might be mentioned as an international factor the special debt 
position of Germany under the Peace Treaty. 

These very roughly were the salient economic factors affecting 
agriculture which preceded the World’s Conference, and it may 
be worth while to consider the conclusions of the Conference so 
far as agriculture is concerned, in the light of these events. The 
Agricultural Report was a general one dealing with the world’s 
situation as a whole rather than with the particular difficulties of 
individual countries. It embodied what the representatives of 
fifty nations, many of whom not unnaturally held divergent views, 
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were able to agree upon. One or two general observations at the 
outset formed the basis of the diagnosis of the agricultural situa- 
tion. The Report called attention, for example, to the fact that 
international trade consists largely of the exchange of agricultural 
for industrial products. It also asserted the interdependence of 
agricultural, commercial and industrial prosperity. ‘“‘ It would 
be vain,” the Report says, ‘“‘ to hope that one class could enjoy 
lasting prosperity independently of the others.” 

The Report went on to declare that the widespread depression 
was characterised by 


“the disequilibrium which has arisen between the prices of 
agricultural products and those of manufactured products; as a 
result, agriculturists in a great number of countries no longer 
receive sufficient return for their labour and their capital.” 


Turning to the introduction to the Report, we find the following 
passage : 


“The agriculturist complains that he buys the manufactures 
which he needs at high prices, but sells at low prices the products 
of the soil. The documentation of the Conference indicates that, 
if agricultural prices are low and the agricultural community in 
many countries in a state of depression, it is not because there has 
been any abnormal increase in the production of food-stuffs, but 
because the demand from certain manufacturing communities in 
Europe is inadequate.” 


This point was the central idea in the Conference’s estimate of 
the world’s agricultural situation. Its chief importance lay in 
the unanimous recognition that a revival of agriculture must be 
sought not by merely applying agricultural remedies, but that it 
was bound up with the development of industry and commerce. 
If the demand of manufacturing communities in Europe for the 
products of agriculture were to increase, methods must be sought 
and ways must be found for removing the obstacles to increased 
industrial production in these communities. Thus were the 
agriculturists brought back to the central problem of the whole 
Conference—the problem of trade barriers. 

The recommendations of the Agricultural Report were partly 
of a general character and partly purely agricultural. Of the 
general recommendations the most important were those dealing 
with the removal of hindrances to the free circulation of agri- 
cultural products; with the reduction of customs tariffs; and with 
the abolition of the system of export prohibitions and duties. 
They were important because they indicated the view of a body 
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of agriculturists who, as a class, are often more inclined to seek 
prosperity by advocating measures of protection. They were, 
however, merely complementary to the more detailed and authori- 
tative declaration of the Conference as a whole upon this subject 
contained in the Report of the Commerce Commission. The 
purely agricultural recommendations dealt with the questions of 
agricultural credit; the development of co-operation, particularly 
co-operation between producers’ and consumers’ organisations ; 
diseases of animals and plants; agricultural statistics; social 
legislation and other matters. It remains to consider how far 
the diagnosis and remedies set forth in the Report were correct. 

. There can be little doubt that the majority of experts present 
at the Conference attributed the depression of agriculture to the 
relatively low level of agricultural prices in comparison with the 
level of industrial prices, which in turn was attributed to a fall in 
demand for the products of agriculture by certain industrial 
communities. M. Michelis, President of the International Insti- 
tute of Agriculture, gave expression to this view in his speech 
before the Conference, and Professor Sering of Berlin also argued 
the same point at some length. Indeed the latter apparently 
went so far as to suggest that the impoverishment of the industrial 
community in Germany was one of the principal factors in the 
world’s agricultural depression. 

I am bound to say that the conclusions of these experts, and of 
the Conference as a whole, are not, in my judgment, completely 
satisfactory. Although there is unquestionably some truth in 
the view that agriculture was depressed by reason of this price 
disequilibrium, it was not the whole truth. Other factors of even . 
more importance were overlooked altogether. Moreover, the 
existence of this price disequilibrium did not fit in with the 
circumstances of all countries. Some countries which had 
suffered a severe depression in agriculture did not show any 
continued divergence between agricultural and industrial prices, 
unfavourable to agriculture. Again, the argument was based on 
a somewhat loose use of index-numbers. In many cases the 
price disequilibrium was arrived at by comparing simple index- 
numbers representing agricultural and industrial prices respec- 
tively. That this was liable to be misleading was shown by the 
fact that in certain cases where a weighted index of commodities 
used on the farm was compared with the index of agricultural 
prices, very different results were obtained. In the case of 
Germany, Professor Dietze of the University of Rostock found 
that by substituting 1924-5 prices in the 1913 accounts of a group 
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of farms he obtained higher net returns than were actually 
realised in 1913. By substituting 1913 prices in the 1924-5 
accounts in the same group of farms, the net returns were lower. 
From this he concluded that the prevailing view as to the cause 
of the depression of agriculture was exaggerated. Moreover, if, 
as was alleged, the fall in agricultural prices was due to a lessening 
of the demand of industrial communities for the products of 
agriculture, it was necessary to remember that in the United 
States of America, where agricultural prices were unquestionably 
low, there was unparalleled industrial prosperity, whereas in 
Great Britain, where agricultural prices on an average had not 
been below those of the products of industry, there had been a 
prolonged industrial depression, at least in many of the major 
industries. 

It would seem truer to say, therefore, that the maladjustment 
between agricultural and industrial prices was one, but not the 
only factor in the world-wide depression of agriculture. A much 
more important factor was that in a large number of countries 
agriculture had been suffering not so much from low prices as 
from falling prices. The fact that prices generally, are falling, 
can disturb the normal relationship between produce prices and 
the costs of production in agriculture much more even than was 
suggested in the documentation of the Conference. 

It is unnecessary here to describe at any length the way in 
which this comes about. Broadly speaking, the effect of a falling 
price level upon agriculture is of two kinds. The first is due to the 
long period of turnover which is an essential feature of the agri- 
cultural industry. If the general price level is falling, then, owing 
to the fact that it takes from seven to fourteen months to complete 
the cycle of operations on the farm, the farmer spends his money 
on goods that he has to buy at a higher price level and receives 
payment for his produce at a lower price level, thereby diminishing 
the profit he would otherwise expect to make. If the movement 
is very fast he may make no profit at all. The second effect is 
upon the fixed charges in farming and those costs such as wages 
which for various reasons can be adjusted downwards only with 
difficulty. As the price level falls the farmer finds that each year 
he must sell off the farm, larger and larger amounts of produce 
in order to meet the fixed charges, mortgage interest, rates, rent 
and the cost of labour. Now most countries suffered a very sharp 
fall in prices between 1920 and 1923; the exceptions were Ger- 
many, Austria, Poland and Russia and some others. In 1924 the 
course of prices was uncertain, but from the beginning of 1925 
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onwards many countries had again suffered a fall in prices though 
a less rapid one. Moreover, during or just preceding the War, 
several countries had developed systems of mortgage credit in 
agriculture which, combined with the prosperity accompanying 
the rising price level during the War, had led to a large increase 
in the volume of long-term indebtedness. In some countries 
extensive new areas had been brought into cultivation with money 
borrowed for the purpose. With the turn in prices in 1920 and the 
subsequent fall, a vast amount of this credit became “‘ frozen,” 
and farmers, unable to meet their liabilities for mortgage interest, 
were driven into bankruptcy. In falling prices, therefore, we 
have a factor of profound importance in the world’s agricultural 
situation, and one from which a great number of countries had 
suffered in varying degrees. It was, moreover, a factor which 
inevitably accentuated the difficulties arising from domestic 
causes with which certain nations were confronted. An example 
of this was the sharp rise in agricultural wages which has occurred 
in this country since the War, such that the cost of labour to the 
farmer has been approximately doubled in comparison with the 
years immediately before the War. Had prices been stable the 
necessary adjustments to meet this higher cost might have been 
effected much more easily than has actually been the case. 

The circumstances of the world’s agriculture at the time of the 
International Conference and during the year which followed it 
had shown many points of similarity to the great depression which 
passed over agricultural countries during the period between 1873 
and 1896. Then, as now, the primary cause was falling prices. 
The spread of the gold standard during those years; the competi- 
tion to accumulate metallic reserves in the hands of the central 
banks, helped to bring about a slowly falling price level which, 
combined with other factors, induced a period of protracted 


agricultural depression except in countries whose currencies were | 


not linked to gold. The symptoms of depression now exhibited 
show a remarkable resemblance to what then occurred, and it is 
difficult to escape the conclusion that monetary events, the severe 
deflation after 1920 and the slow fall in gold prices from 1925 
onwards, have been the chief economic factor in causing the 
world-wide depression of agriculture. 


With the experience of 1873 to 1896 before us, we can hardly - 


doubt that a continued fall in commodity prices would prolong 
the agricultural depression still further. Those who look for signs 
of a-future revival to purely agricultural factors are, in my 
opinion, looking in the wrong direction. Those who look to the 
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factors determining the general level of commodity prices, to the 
accumulation of gold reserves in the central banks of the world, 
to the international gold movements, to the changes in discount 
rates, etc., are probably looking to the factors which during the 
next few years will be of chief importance in determining the 
prosperity of the world’s agriculture. Happily there are signs 
that these matters are receiving an increasing amount of atten- 
tion. By a resolution of the Economic Consultative Committee 
of the League of Nations in May 1928 the question of monetary 
stabilisation was referred to the Financial and Economic Organisa- 
tion of the League. This was an important step, and to the 
successful outcome of the inquiry agriculturists throughout the 
world no less than industrialists should look with deep concern. 











REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


American Foreign Relations, 1928.4 Published for the Council on 
Foreign Relations, New York, under the direction of CHARLES P. 
HowLanD, Director of Research of the Council on Foreign Rela- 
tions, Research Associate in Government at Yale University. 
1928. (New Haven: Yale University Press. London: 
Humphrey Milford. Pp. xiii+ 610. $5.00). 

WHEN it was announced that Mr. Charles P. Howland had under- 
taken to produce for the Council on Foreign Relations of New York 
an annual series of volumes on American Foreign Relations, it was 
evident to everybody who knew the author and the organisation on 
whose behalf he was to write that an important piece of work was 
being put in hand. This expectation is entirely borne out by Mr. 
Howland’s first volume, which was published in December 1928. 

“ The Council on Foreign Relations is responsible for the under- 
taking and, through its Committee on Research, for. the choice of an 
editorial staff; the editor alone is responsible for the contents of the 
volumes.” In fact, Mr. Howland stands in the same relation to the 
Council as the writer of our Survey of International Affairs to the 
Institute. It is true that Mr. Howland’s survey is the work of more 
hands than we employ. In addition to general assistance from his 
staff associate, he has received two substantial contributions on 
technical subjects from experts. There is a parallel to this in our 
Survey for 1926; but in the American series “‘ it is intended to.continue 
this practice of enlisting the collaboration of contributing specialists.” 
It is also worth noting that all drafts written by Mr. Howland and his 
collaborators have been circulated, before publication, to authorities 
on the various subjects dealt with, in addition to being submitted to the 
Committee of the Council to which Mr. Howland is responsible. This 
has also been the practice in the production of our Survey for some time 
past; and indeed it is the most valuable stage in the process. In 
writing contemporary history, the crux is the problem of perspective. 
Ex hypothesi, the writer lacks the perspective that is given to other 


historians by time; and the only practical device for bringing into 


historical focus events less than a year old is to bring light to bear on 
them from half-a-dozen different angles. 

As regards the less formidable crux of “ bias,” it goes without 
saying that the purpose of the Council, as of the Institute, is to reduce 
“bias” toaminimum. It also goes without saying that this minimum 
can never be reduced to zero. Every working historian knows that 
“ the objective fact ” is a myth, because no fact can be presented at all 
unless some person who is biassed in favour of its importance chooses 


1 “ Each volume will bear the date of its publication. In general, it will 
bring the topics chosen for discussion down to the beginning of the year of its 
date; the topics contained in the present volume, for instance, are brought down 
to Janu I, 1928. In this respect, as well as in some others, it will differ 
from the British Survey of International Affairs published by the Royal Institute 
of International Affairs, whose volumes bear the date of the year containing 
the latest events with which they deal.’’ (Author’s preface, p. vii.) 
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it out of an infinite number of facts and then expresses it in his own 
words; and this element of subjectivity is inherent in all historical 
writing—whether the subject be the reign of King Ikhnaton, or the 
Three-Power Geneva Naval Conference of 1927, or the causes of the 
Peloponnesian War, or the career of Signor Mussolini. Honest and 
sensible historians do not claim to be “ unbiassed ’’—least of all when 
they commune with themselves. The most that they claim is to be 
more or less aware of what their personal “ bias” is, and to be 
constantly on the alert to correct it. 

Finally, before turning from the technical side of Mr. Howland’s 
work to its contents, it may be noted that, although Mr. Howland 
modestly calls himself ‘‘ editor” and not “‘ writer,” this does not mean 
that he has neglected to give form and unity to his own and his colla- 
borators’ contributions. American Foreign Relations 1928, in spite 
of its studiously business-like title, is not a new recruit to that legion 
of ‘‘ composite works ”—heaps of monographs or strings of dates, 
“‘ assembled ”’ like the parts of some standardised motor-car—which are 
among the least attractive monuments of modern western civilisation. 
Those “ books” which are no books are, in fact, a portent of the 
Industrial System ‘‘ standing in the place where it ought not’”’; but 
Mr. Howland’s work is happily a book in the real meaning of the word. 
It has a plot. And, more than that, the plot is announced in the first 
sentence. 

“ Political thinkers are now learning to take account of the fact 
that for the first time in two thousand years the strongest force is 
outside of the European continent.” Thus Mr. Howland introduces 
his subject to his public—a public which ought to include students of 
politics not only in the United States but in all other English-speaking 
countries. 

In concrete terms, the subject is the sudden and dramatic re-entry 
of the people of the United States into the field of international affairs 
—a movement which is dramatic because the tendency towards 
isolation, of which this is the reversal, had been growing in intensity 
for a century and a half before its sudden cessation. The background 
against which Mr. Howland draws his picture, and to which he con- 
stantly calls his reader’s attention, may perhaps be summarised as 
follows. A century and a half ago, thirteen weak European colonies 
along the Atlantic seaboard of North America, having co-operated with 
the British to expel the French and with the French to expel the 
British Government, addressed themselves to the task of making the 
continent theirs. Their concentration on this task increased as their 
energies became engrossed in it, and “isolation” was at its climax 
during the forty years between the Civil War and the war with Spain, 
when the transcontinental railroad had come to occupy the place of the 
New England merchant marine in the national life. And then, almost 
before the American people themselves were aware of it, the task was 
achieved, the continent conquered, and the national wealth and power 
and energy, multiplied many times over, were released again to find 
fresh outlets, beyond the continental United States, in the world at 
large. At this moment, when the American people were just bursting 
their bounds, there came the war of 1914-18, which accelerated the 
process beyond expectation. Hence a situation which is full of per- 
plexities, difficulties and even dangers—on the one hand for the American 
people, and on the other hand for the sixty odd other sovereign inde- 
pendent States of the day, and first and foremost for the British 
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Empire, which now finds itself in the awkward position of buffer State 
between America and Europe. 

This great subject determines the form of Mr. Howland’s first 
volume, part of which is occupied with an account of the traditions and 
institutions for the conduct of American foreign relations which have 
grown up during the period of isolation, while the rest deals with the 
new impact of the United States on the world—an impact for which 
they have not been prepared by their experience or their interests in 
the past. 

Mr. Howland is ina position to do full justice to this subject because 
he is only concerned with American foreign relations and not, as we are 
in our Survey, with international affairs in general. This limitation will 
not, of course, dispense him from dealing with certain definitely regional 
affairs. Latin America, for instance, will be always with him, as well 
as the Far East and the Pacific. But even if in future volumes he has 
to toil, in company with his reviewer, in the tracks of Chinese war-lords 
or follow Paraguayan and Peruvian frontier guards into the swamps 
of the Gran Chaco, he at least has not to bother (at any rate, not yet) 
about the Ostrabrama Gate at Vilna, or the Monastery of Sveti Naoum, 
or the neutralised lozenge between Najd and ‘Iraq, or the Caprivi- 
Zipfel of the Mandated territory of South-West Africa. In fact, for the 
present he can leave the local affairs of Europe, the Islamic world and 
Tropical Africa out of his picture; and this gives him space to present 
his more narrowly defined subject on the economic and psychological 
planes as well as on the political plane, whereas in our Survey we have 
been compelled so far to confine our attention almost entirely to the 
acts of Governments and of international official organisations like the 
League. Mr. Howland’s Survey, on the other hand, 

‘is intended to cover also the events and circumstances in the relationships 
of the United States with any foreign country or people which affect or may 
come to affect our governmental policy or the action to be taken by groups of 
American citizens in international affairs. Thus, not only matters at present 
political will be reviewed, but those of an economic character which may have a 
political outcome, domestic or international. So much of the historical back- 
ground of each topic will be given as may be necessary to illumine present-day 
happenings.” 

This is right—though for us, with our more extensive field, to go so 
deep as this is at present a counsel of perfection. 

Thus the five main sections into which Mr. Howland’s first volume 
falls are all alike concerned with matters which, in a volume of our 
Survey, would be compressed into the single section of “‘ World Affairs.” 
rs Mr. Howland’s first volume, regional affairs are left entirely on one 
side. 

The five sections are: American Foreign Policy, the United States 
as an Economic Power, the United States and the League of Nations, 
Financial Relations of the United States Government after the World 
War, and Limitations of Armament. The British student of affairs 
should make sure of reading at least the first, second and fifth of these 
sections, and, within these, the sub-sections entitled ‘‘ Traditions ” (a 
brilliant essay in the history of political psychology), ‘“‘ Domestic 
Control’ (an admirable concrete study of institutions), “‘ Commercial 
Expansion ”’ (to be taken to heart by Englishmen who suppose that our 
economic situation is different from America’s in kind and not merely in 
degree), and ‘‘ The Anglo-American Naval Controversy ” (in which a 
sympathetic understanding is shown for the British as well as for the 
American point of view). 
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The chapter on traditions is arranged under the four heads of 
‘Tsolation,”’ ‘‘ The Monroe Doctrine,” ‘‘ The Freedom of the Seas” 
and ‘‘ The Open Door”; and Mr. Howland examines the genesis and 
traces the development of these four ideas during the long periods 
which they have taken to reach their present states. In doing so he 
conveys a sense of the curious mystical taste, almost like the flavour of 
a theological dogma, which these political ideas have come to acquire 
in the American mind—a quality which explains their potency as 
forces in international affairs. In the chapter on domestic control 
we are taken back to the coming into force of the Constitution of the 
United States (and on some points to the pre-constitutional period) 
and are shown in a concrete way how the present machinery for con- 
ducting the foreign relations of the United States has been built up. 
The historical information in this chapter, which has not been easily 
accessible hitherto to English readers, throws a flood of light on the 
present and the recent past. Perhaps the most interesting thing is the 
clear account of how the treaty-making power has come to be divided 
as it actually is between the President and the Senate—a division 
which might have followed different lines, equally within the frame- 
work of the Constitution, if certain personalities had not taken certain 
action on definite occasions. The pages on extra-governmental 
organisation of public opinion are also interesting, for this element in 
the domestic control of foreign policy is now asserting itself vigorously 
in the New World as well as in the Old World. The chapter on com- 
mercial expansion is arranged under the three heads of the United 
States as a manufacturer, the Pacific in the American future, and the 
Government and Business. As for the chapter on the Anglo-American 
Naval controversy, it would be unfair to attempt a summary of a study 
in which a difficult and delicate subject is handled with great care, 
judgment and moderation. Indeed, not only this chapter but the whole 
book ought to be read in the original by English students of international 
affairs; and this review may close with an expression of our pleasure 
that the serial publication of which this is the first volume has begun 
and is to continue. 


ARNOLD J. TOYNBEE. 


The Conduct of British Empire Foreign Relations since the Peace Settle- 
ment. By ARNOLD J. TOYNBEE. 1928. (Oxford University 
Press: issued under the auspices of the Royal Institute of Inter- 
national Affairs, 8vo. xii-+ 126 pp. 7s. 6d.) 


THis volume is a valuable supplement to the regular Survey 
volumes published under the auspices of the Institute. In these the 
foreign relations of the British Empire as a whole or of component parts 
of it have, of course, again and again been in the forefront. But how 
have these relations been conducted? by what machinery? by what 
experiments or developments? Hence the present volume is primarily 
a record of the attempt by institutional, legal and personal means to 
adapt the British machinery for handling Foreign affairs to the changed 
world resulting from the War, the treaties of peace, and the League of 
Nations. It is a detailed, constitutional handbook of one vitally 
important aspect of the relations between the different members of the 
British Commonwealth of Nations. Except for his introduction, 
Professor Toynbee confines himself to a statement based mainly on the 
records of the Imperial Conferences and of the League of Nations and 
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on Parliamentary debates and papers. His opening forty-four pages 
give a stimulating survey of this mysterious political organisation, 
which combines simultaneously unity and multiplicity, which is both a 
Commonwealth of Nations and also a widely-scattered, predominantly 
tropical, colonial empire. Of necessity, in this adventurous viewing 
of the almost incredible complexity of the Empire’s interests and 
tendencies, each reader will find for himself points on which he is 
doubtful, judgments with which he disagrees; but there will probably 
be general agreement with Professor Toynbee’s “ fundamental fact,” 
which is admirably brought out, that the international system to which 
the Empire belongs is no longer a European system with overseas 
appendages, but has become a world-wide system in which Europe no 
longer retains the same predominance. Finally, one noteworthy 
feature of the introduction is the argument as to the similarities 
between the British Commonwealth of Nations and the League of 
Nations, “not only mutually helpful, but perhaps mutually indis- 
pensable ” in the great effort 
“‘ exemplo pandere mores, 
Ducere tranquillos et conciliare rebelles.” 


B. H. SuMNER. 


Germany and Europe. By FRIEDRICH STIEVE. ‘1928. (London: 
Kegan Paul. xi+ 179 pp. Ios. 6d.) 


HERR STIEVE’sS book does not add anything essential to what is 
already known about the origins of the War. Moreover, it is written, 
naturally—too naturally one might say—in the vein of German 
apologetics. The clause in the peace treaty attributing the whole 
guilt of the War to Germany has inevitably driven German propaganda 
into the opposite extreme. Thus, for example, speaking of the rein- 
surance treaty, our author says that ‘“‘ a backhanded policy of this sort, 
as Bismarck himself termed it, was in no wise treacherous duplicity 
with Russia or Austria, it was merely a new way of proceeding in 
order to prevent change which in the long run might be a danger to 
Germany.” The best comment on this is a minute drawn up later 
by the German Foreign Office asserting that the treaty meant “ the 
deception of Austria-Hungary.” That, in fact, is why the treaty was 
so carefully kept secret. Again, Germany’s encouragement of Russian 
development in the Far East “ aimed at easing her own position in 
Europe. If she were successful in ‘ pinning down’ Russia in East 


Asia the dangerous pressure towards the Near East would disappear.’ ° 


But the counter-efforts of Russia and France to meet German policies 
were simply ‘‘ dark forces.” When it comes to the last three weeks 
this pro-German bias is more marked than ever. Nothing is said about 
the remarkable gamble whereby the Central Powers endeavoured to 
keep the rest of Europe in the dark as to what they were meditating 
against Serbia in the hope that, by rapid action, they could crush her 
before anyone realised what was on foot. Yet that, as much as any- 
thing else, was the cause in the last few weeks why war resulted. 
Nothing is said of the famous despatch in which Germany, passing on 
to Austria-Hungary a proposal of the British Government, adds that 
she did so only fro forma, and without recommending any action upon 
it. As to Belgium, it is urged that “ an essential part of the German 
plan of campaign for a war on two fronts had for many years been 
the advance through neutral Belgium, because, according to the opinion 
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of the experts, only thus could the French army be quickly over- 
thrown. On the other side, this was well known and was reckoned 
with as far back as 1906.” The inference seems to be that Germany 
was, therefore, completely justified. This indifference to moral 
issues is, presumably, to be explained by a curious passage in the 
preface. “It is the duty of the historian to inquire into and expound 
the laws of the life of states. He will avoid a moral judgment through 
his very conviction of the intrinsic necessity of all that has taken 
place.” The sooner history gets rid of that kind of cant the better. 
But if that is Herr Stieve’s view, it is difficult to understand why he 
is so indignant with the Allies for their treatment of Germany after 
the victory. If there are no moral considerations involved there is 
nothing to be angry about. This said, and it must be said, we may 
add that Herr Stieve’s book is a pretty clear account of the main facts 
during the fifteen years that preceded the War; and if he does not 
achieve an objective standard of truth, he at least comes nearer to it 
than many propagandists in England and France. There is, however, 
no hope and no use in any history which does not start from a genuinely 
international standpoint, and make clear that the kind of policies 
pursued by all States in the years preceding the War could have no 
end but war, and can have no other end in the future, if they continue 
to be prosecuted. 


The Memoirs of Prince Max of Baden. Translated by W. M. CALDER 
and C. W. H. Sutton. 2 vols. 1928. (London: Constable. 
8vo. vii-+ 389 pp.; 407 pp. 42s.) 

Tuis is a book of very different quality. Prince Max was put under 
the tragic necessity of assuming power at a time when the fortunes of 
Germany were hopeless, and of having to deal with a Kaiser who 
was either too obstinate or too irtesolute to attempt the policy 
which his Chancellor pressed upon him as the only one that might 
save his own honour and that of Germany. Prince Max writes 
as an honest man and a gentleman. Throughout the War he had his 
own ideas and ideals. He never ceased to press for an unevasive 
declaration that Belgium should be restored to full independence and 
sovereignty ; and perhaps it is possible that, at certain crises in the 
War, such a declaration might have led to an earlier peace and one less 
disastrous to Germany. It could, of course, never be obtained from 
the soldiers or from the Government. Apart from the wrong done 
to Belgium the Prince has little criticism of German methods. For the 
great flood of calumny poured out by the Allies throughout the world 
he has nothing but indignation and contempt; and most serious 
historians will agree with him. He hated the submarine war and was 
in favour of the freedom of the seas; but he sets against the submarine 
the Allied blockade, which not only was starving women and children 
during the War, but continued to do so for months afterwards, so that 
800 deaths a day are attributed to it during the period that followed 
the Armistice. ‘‘ Much that is in this book,” he says, ‘‘ must fail to 

conviction in England.” That is true, for there are facts from 
which the English prefer to avert their eyes. 

It is not, however, polemics of this kind that are the main content 
or the main interest of the book. It is the rapid débdcle of Germany. 
Curiously, Ludendorf took the first step. On 29th September he 
decided that it was impossible to maintain the defensive and that an 
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armistice must be asked for on the conditions offered by Wilson. This 
was before the Prince accepted the chancellorship. He was opposed 
to the course demanded by the Army Headquarters, regarding it as a 
capitulation. But he was overridden, and consented against his own 
judgment to make the offer to Wilson his first act as Chancellor. It 
seems clear that Ludendorf not only was badly rattled at the time, but 
that he hoped to get an armistice which would leave the forces in 
statu quo, and so to be able to renew the war if the terms offered were 
intolerable. That, in fact, is what he, later, proposed to do. But it 
was too late. From that time on Germany collapsed, drifting into 
rather than choosing a revolution. Handicapped by the first action 
forced upon him by the soldiers, Prince Max still endeavoured to 
stave off the worst. His idea was to get the Kaiser to make a noble 
gesture, promise the full restoration of Belgium, and offer a peace that 
would leave the parties substantially as they were, but with a League of 
Nations and all that that might imply ofanewera. But the Kaiser was 
not the man who could attempt such an action. At the critical moment 
he left Berlin for Spa and thenceforth was in the hands of the soldiers. 
Meantime it became evident that no peace would be granted unless 
both he and the Crown Prince should abdicate. Reluctantly the 
Prince became convinced that there was no escape from that solution. 
Even then, however, he desired that the abdication should be voluntary, 
not imposed by revolution. For he was a monarchist and believed in the 
Hohenzollerns though he wanted a genuinely constitutional monarchy. 
But from the Kaiser came no word of comprehension, still less accept- 
ance, and the Republic had been proclaimed in Berlin before he faced 
the necessity he had done nothing to mitigate or ennoble. The whole 
story is at once sordid and thrilling. But through it all Prince Max 
stands out an honest, though unfortunate man, hindered in the heroic 
gesture he desired by a principal who had nothing in him of a hero. 
The rest is known. But readers who want to understand how 
Germans feel about the peace that was fastened upon them should 
read the appendix in which the fourteen points are cited, with the 
Prince’s comments on the way in which they were evaded. Much 
might be said on that subject for which there is no space here. But 
one thing has occurred since Prince Max wrote which may be pregnant 
with hope—Germany is now a member of the League. 
G.L.D. 





My War Memoirs. By Dr. BENES. 
Unwin. 8vo. 512 pp. 21s.) 


Dr. BENnES’ War Memoirs are the inside history of the making of 
the Czechoslovak State. They are, however, something more than 
this. Even in the sober, restrained language in which these Memoirs 
are written, Dr. BeneS’ career reads more like aromance than a historical 
narrative. 

Dr. Eduard Bene5 was born at Kozlany, a village in Bohemia, in 
May 1884. His father was a poor farmer, and, although he was able 
to send his son to the Gymnasium and University in Prague, he was 
unable to furnish him with pocket-money and, still less, to make any 
provision for his future. From the age of eighteen the young Benes 
was entirely dependent on his own resources. In his student days he 
came into contact with Professor Masaryk and, inspired by the latter’s 
teaching, began deliberately to prepare himself for the great task of 
liberating his people. On Professor Masaryk’s advice he went abroad 
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to complete his education, and, supporting himself entirely by writing 
for the newspapers, he spent three years in Paris, London and Berlin. 
His foreign studies were prosecuted towards one end, the independence 
of the Czech people, and it is significant of his pre-War mentality that 
the thesis for which he was made a doctor of the University ot Dijon 
should have been a study of the Slav question and the oppressed 
minorities in Austria-Hungary. In 1908 he returned to Prague, where 
he earned his living as a lecturer at the University and as a writer on 
philosophical and economic subjects. Politics, however, were his main 
obsession and, after a youthful flirtation with Socialism, he entered the 
Progressive party which had been founded in 1900 by Professor 
Masaryk. 

When the War broke out, Eduard Bene’ had just celebrated his 
thirtieth birthday. The hour of his destiny had arrived, and he was 
not slow in grasping the opportunity which fate had placed within his 
reach. In August 1914 the position of the Czechs was one of extreme 
difficulty. The possibility of a German victory made any open 
participation on the side of the Allies a grave danger, not only to each 
individual Czech, but also to the future welfare of the whole Czech 
people. On the other hand, if the Allies were to be victorious, it was 
essential for the Czechs to carry on an active opposition to the Austrian 
Government, otherwise they themselves would receive no benefit from 
an Allied victory and indeed might have to bear a part of the conse- 
quences of an Austrian defeat. From the moment when England 
declared war, Masaryk’s mind was made up. Convinced of the 
superior lasting power of the Allies, he was prepared to stake his all on 
an Allied victory. His young lieutenant had no hesitation in joining 
him. There now began for BeneS a career of intrigue and subversive 
plotting as thrilling and as dangerous as that of any secret service hero 
in fiction. He became one of the most active members of the 
“ Maffia,” the Czech secret society for the overthrow of the Austro- 
Hungarian Monarchy, and for fifteen months he acted as liaison officer 
between Prague and President Masaryk, who had gone abroad in 
December 1914. The risks which the young BeneS ran were very real, 
and more than once he narrowly escaped detection. Finally, on 
September 2nd, 1915, with the police hot on his tracks, he escaped 
across the frontier disguised as an Austrian soldier. He was not to see 
his native country again until September 24th, 1919, when, acclaimed 
by the whole populace of Prague, he made his triumphal entry to the 
Hradcany to receive the congratulations of President Masaryk for his 
work on behalf of Czechoslovak independence. 

With his departure abroad BeneS’ revolutionary activity entered 
upon a new phase. Many of the Czech politicians, headed by Dr. 
Kramar, were obsessed with Pan-Slav ideals and were prepared to 
base their hopes of independence on a Russian victory. Masaryk and 
Bene’ were more prescient. They were convinced Westerners. But 
the Western Powers had to be convinced of the efficacy of Czech aid. 
The task was no easy one. English statesmen had only the haziest 
ideas of the existence of the Czech people. Even in France the Govern- 
ment was sceptical and full of suspicions. With the aid of a few trusty 
friends in Paris and London, Masaryk and BeneS set themselves to the 
task of instructing the Allied statesmen how to strike the Central 
Powers in their most vulnerable spot. Austria delenda est was their 
slogan, and the way to destroy Austria was by enlisting the aid of the 
oppressed minorities in the Dual Monarchy. Gradually doubts were 
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stilled and suspicions silenced. In his efforts to win the sympathy of 
France and England for the Czech cause BeneS was indefatigable. He 
edited a newspaper ; he directed the whole of Czech foreign propaganda ; 
he wrote innumerable pamphlets and memoranda; he organised the 
formation of Czech legionaries in France, Russia and Italy, and with 
tireless patience and good-humour he preached his gospel to every 
Allied statesman, soldier or journalist who was prepared to listen to 
him. There were many moments when he must have given way to 
despair. Even when his work was almost accomplished and victory 
seemed assured, there was one dramatic hour of terrible anxiety when a 
separate peace with Austria threatened to rob the two Czech leaders of 
all that they had struggled for. 

The story of the final triumph of the Czech cause must be read in 
Dr. BeneS’ own words. Written with the restraint of a professional 
journalist and with the knowledge of one of the most competent and 
far-seeing statesmen in Europe, Dr. Bene3’ book is the clearest and most 
convincing statement of Czechoslovakia’s case for independence that 
has yet been published. It is a book, too, which will teach English 
people far more about the nature of the Czech struggle and about the 
character of the Czech people than many a cursory visit to Czecho- 
slovakia itself. It will explain to them why the collapse of the Austro- 
Hungarian Monarchy was inevitable and it will show how, no matter 
what alterations the map of Central Europe may yet undergo, a return 
to the old order of things is for ever impossible. 


The Constitution of the United States. By Gaspar G. Bacon. 1928. 

(Harvard — Press. Oxford University Press. xvi +201 
p. $2; 9s. 

suite Parties and Elections. By EDwarpD M. Sait. 1927. (New 
York: Century Co. London: Milford. Oxford University Press. 
8vo. vii + 608 pp. 18s.) 

The Speaker of the House of Representatives since 1896. By CHANG- 
We! Curvu. 1928. New York: Columbia University Press. 
London: P.S. King. 8vo. 347 pp. 21s.) 

Congressional Investigations. By ERNEST J. EBERLING. 1928. (New 
York : Columbia University Press. London: P.S. King. 8vo. 
452 pp. 275.) 

THE accusation of ignorance of American constitutional and 
political institutions has often been levelled at Englishmen, and many 
excuses for such lack of knowledge are removed by the four works under ~ 
review. Mr. Bacon’s lectures deal clearly with some of the funda- 
mental aspects of the American Constitution, and do much to explain 
the somewhat complicated relations between the executive, the ad- 
ministrative and the juridical branches. Mr. Sait throws some light on 
the extraordinary complexities of American party politics and electoral 
organisation. Particularly interesting is his exposition of the manner 
in which a candidate for the Presidency emerges from the primary 
elections, passes through the National Convention, and finally enters 
the straight race with his opponent from the other party. 

Students of parliamentary prerogative and privilege will welcome 
- the works of Mr. Chiu and Mr. Eberling, and it is interesting to know 

that the present Speaker of the House of Representatives regards his 
office as “second in dignity and importance... only to the 

Presidency itself.” J. W. WHEELER-BENNETT. 
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Diplomatic Europe since the Treaty of Versailles. By Count CaRLo 
SForzA, Member of the Italian Senate and formerly Minister for 
Foreign Affairs. 1928. (Yale University Press. London: 
Humphrey Milford. 8vo. vii+ 130 pp. $2.50; Ios. 6d.) 

CounT SForzA has written an exceedingly readable series of short 
essays on various political aspects of post-War Europe. He regards 
the destruction of the Austro-Hungarian Empire as being the great 
achievement of the War. He is a firm supporter of the principle of 
nationality and casts scorn on the idea of ‘‘ balkanisation ” of Europe. 
His Italian sentiments show themselves also in his repudiation of a 
comparison between the Treaty of Versailles and the Treaty of Vienna 
unfavourable to the former. While Vienna may be superior in its 
treatment of the conquered nations, Versailles was morally on a higher 
plane. Opinions may differ on this subject, but the view is at least 
comprehensible in an Italian. 

An interesting article deals with the relation between Poland and 
Germany. Count Sforza had a good deal to do with the Upper- 
Silesian Settlement, and the division eventually made was the same as 
suggested by him some time before. He maintains that the Silesian 
settlement will come to be generally accepted by Germany, but that, 
on the other hand, the real problem dividing the two countries is the 
Danzig Corridor. Here there is no doubt that he is right. The truly 
comic history of the relations between the Allies and Turkey after the 
War is related with a sense of humour worthy of it, and an appreciation 
of the efforts which the Vatican is making for peace and reconciliation 
in Europe closes the book. H. Powys GREENWOOD. 


Befreiungs politik oder “ Beleihungspolitik?” By M.J. Bonn. 1928. 
(Berlin: S. Fischer. 8vo. 139 pp. 3.50 Rm.) 

THE title of Professor Bonn’s brilliant study, which deals with the 
present economic and political situation in Germany, may, as the 
author himself told the present writer, best be translated as ‘‘ Loans 
or Liberty. Is it possible to purchase freedom ‘on tick’?” The 
author answers this question emphatically in the negative, with 
particular reference to the borrowing of German public authorities. 
Perhaps the best part of the work is the excellent criticism of German 
budgetary policy, which winds up with an urgent plea for economy. 
Dr. Reinhold, the late Finance Minister, although he is not mentioned 
by name, receives a thorough trouncing. He it was who re-introduced 
the pre-War practice of meeting so-called “ productive” expenditure 
by means of loans. “It is not necessary,” says Dr. Bonn, “ to paint 
the danger of inflation on the wall; but when the deficit in the Budget 
is justified by the ‘ sound principles ’ to which a return has been made, 
taking the pre-War financial policy, the carelessness of which was 
scarcely bearable in an age of progressive development, as a model, 
the authorities are simply asking for pessimistic prophecy.” 

The inevitable question of Reparation is thoroughly analysed, 
though Bonn is very cautious in expressing his conclusions and really 
confines himself to reinforcing his plea for economy by arguments 
drawn from the Reparation situation. He sits particularly firmly 
on the hedge when dealing with the Transfer problem, but leaves one 
with the suspicion that, as a theoretical economist, he suspects that 
it is a bogey while not thinking it politic to sayso. He indicates that 
difficulties Germany may experience in meeting her obligations may 
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well arise, not as exchange troubles, but as a deficit on the unpledged 
Budget, though he is particularly careful to insist on the greatest care 
in spending, and emphasizes that Germany’s creditors are unlikely to 
accept such a deficit as a valid excuse. 

Dr. Bonn is a thorough-going economist of the modern Manchester 
school. He emphasises the necessity of cheapness combined with 
profit-earning, and judges most of the problems of production from 
these angles. So long, he says, as foreign loans bring greater profits 
than the cost of their service there need be no fear of over-borrowing. 
From the national point of view he also far prefers private borrowing 
to public, since private enterprises which make unprofitable invest- 
ments out of borrowed money go bankrupt and pay less or nothing to 
their creditors, while public authorities can fall back on the long- 
suffering tax-payer. 

_ The book was written before there was any question of a Conference 
of Experts to achieve the final settlement of the Reparation question. 
It might, however, serve as the Experts’ Vade Mecum. In the short 
space at the author’s disposal most of the theoretical possibilities are 
canvassed, and he shows a real understanding of the creditors’ point 
of view. Dr. Bonn seems, however, to hope for a complete transfer of 
the Reparation and Inter-Allied debts into private hands, which in 
view of the general market situation seems very far off, if not impossible. 
The main criticism, however, to which the author lays himself open is 
in the nature of acompliment. The suppleness of his mind, which shows 
itself in a tendency to deal brilliantly with the possibilities of each 
question and to pass on quickly to the next, makes the book more a 
sort of well-furnished bran-pie for the initiated than a work from which 
the layman can gain a general idea of the present financial and 
economic situation of Germany. 


The Economic, Financial and Political State of Germany since the War. 
By Dr. PETER P. REINHOLD. 1928. (New Haven: Yale 
University Press. London: Humphrey Milford. 8vo. 134 pp. 
$2.00. (8s. 6d.).) 


THE work under review is the reprint of a series of lectures delivered 
by Dr. Reinhold, formerly Finance Minister of the German Reich, 
during his American tour. These lectures, which are grouped under a 
variety of headings, deal with German economic and political conditions 
since the War, and close with a discussion of the problem of reparation 
and an estimate of future prospects. Although Dr. Reinhold naturally 
had to prepare his wares for the American market, there is nothing 
tendencious or one-sided about his views, which are, especially for 
those whose knowledge of German post-War conditions is limited, well 
worth study. 

Some considerable space is devoted to a defence of the author’s 
own policy, particularly in so far as it concerned tax-reduction and 
financing “‘ productive expenditure”’ by loans. Dr. Reinhold admits, 
however, that ‘‘ a necessary proviso of this financial policy is, of course, 
that the Government obtain loans,”’ which is precisely what in present 
circumstances it is unable to do, at least without seriously disturbing 
the capital market. On the other hand, he points out rightly that 
the policy of tax-reduction was, in fact, successful and led eventually 
to an increase instead of a decrease in revenue. 

In view of the renewed discussion on the problem of reparation, in 
connection with the endeavours to obtain a final settlement, Dr. 
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Reinhold’s remarks on this subject deserve attention. Germany, he 
says, should be able to make provision for the reparation burden under 
three conditions, of which the first depends on Germany alone, the 
second depends only in part on Germany, and the third is entirely 
dependent on world trade. The first condition is that the German 
tax policy should be so worked out as to eliminate all taxes which 
handicap production, the second is that sufficient capital at reasonable 
interest rates be available to Germany to keep her on a high level of 
technical efficiency, and the third is that German industrial equip- 
ment be used practically to its full extent. This naturally depends 
largely on the tariff policies of the countries which import German 
goods. In the same lecture Dr. Reinhold emphasises the good faith 
of Germany, and states without reservation that “‘ Germany will bend 
all her efforts to fulfil her obligations under the Dawes Plan, and will 
effect punctually as she has heretofore the payments to be made to 
the Agent-General. The Dawes Plan, he says, was signed freely 
because Germany has confidence in the new spirit embodied in the 
names of Dawes and Owen Young, and it is for her a matter of national 
honour to do everything in her power to meet her obligations. Ina 
final lecture dealing with the transfer problem, Dr. Reinhold reiterates 
the well-known argument that in the long run transfers are only 
possible out of an economic surplus. He points out the difficulties of 
obtaining such a surplus, and expresses the opinion that the invisible 
items of the balance of trade offer better prospects than the visible 
items in this connection. He definitely believes in a transfer break- 
down. 

In conclusion Dr. Reinhold emphasises that the democratic republic 
in Germany is completely consolidated. If Americans come to 
Germany, he says, they will no longer find, as in the era of William II, 
courtly ostentation and military pomp, but they will find the Germany 
of Albrecht Diirer, of Ludwig van Beethoven, of Immanuel Kant and 
of Goethe more clearly recognisable than in recent decades. Germany 
has retraced her steps from Potsdam to Weimar, and in Dr. Reinhold’s 
opinion Weimar is better and more truly Germany than Potsdam. 

H. Powys GREENWOOD. 


Die Widerlegung der Versailler Kriegsschuld-These. By ALFRED VON 
WEGERER. 1928. (Berlin: Verlag von Reimar Hobbing. 8vo, 
237 pp. Rm. 8.) 

THERE is little doubt that one of the best signs of the will to peace 
in the world to-day is the interest which, after fourteen years, is taken 
in the question of responsibility for the Great War. As far as we are 
aware, the situation is unique in history. Naturally the Germans, 
to‘whom the responsibility for the War has been attributed, are most 
eager to get the question reopened and are at immense pains to prove 
that the moral opprobrium which has been cast on them is undeserved. 
A powerful additional motive for these efforts is given by the fact that 
some of the most onerous terms of the Treaty of Versailles are based 
upon the declaration of Germany’s war guilt. Herr von Wegerer 
emphasises the dependence of the Treaty on this thesis, and quotes on 
the title-page of his book the following quotation from Figaro, July 
17th, 1928: ‘‘ Et, en effet, si l’Allemagne n’est pas coupable, la paix’ 
est injuste. Elle l’est méme si les responsabilités sont partagées.” 

The work itself consists of an exhaustive commentary of the two 
principal official indictments of Germany, namely, the report of the 
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‘“* Commission des responsabilités des auteurs de la guerre et sanctions,” 
and the Ultimatum and Covering Note of the Allies dated June 16th, 
1g19. This commentary, which is based upon extensive quotations 
from original documents, certainly presents a good case and is well 
worth study by those interested in the question at issue. After reading 
it, one feels that perhaps the greatest mistake made by the authors 
of the Treaty of Versailles was to base it upon a postulate about 
which certainty can never be attained, and which is, moreover, fraught 
with the seeds of international ill-will. Whatever the truth may be, 
there is no doubt that an acknowledgment of guilt forced at the point 
of the bayonet is not worth the paper it is written on. One wonders 
whether it is not perhaps possible after all to embody in the final 
settlement of the reparation question a declaration placing Germany’s 
payments on a new basis—that of a freely assumed contribution 
towards the losses caused by the war—instead of “ reparation” for a 
guilt she will never admit. 


Political Memoirs, 1914-17. By H.R.H. Prince NICHOLAS OF 
GREECE. 1928. (London: Hutchinson. 8vo. 319 pp. 24S.) 


In performance of an undertaking outlined in his previous book, 
My Fifty Years, Prince Nicholas has made a pious and courageous 
effort to vindicate the memory of his royal brother. . If his effort falls 
short of complete success—and the events recorded are unhappily still 
far too recent for the subsidence of party passions to have rendered 
such success probable—it will not have been the fault of the Prince, 
who writes with apparently sincere conviction as well as with a praise- 
worthy restraint. 

If not an exceptionally valuable contribution to the already 
formidable accumulation of war literature, it is yet a book which 
deserves to be carefully read by students of the period, throwing as it 
does, from personal knowledge and first-hand information, a most 
interesting light on the extraordinarily involved and complicated 
situation in which, owing to its geographical situation and to the 
events of the three preceding years, the little kingdom of Greece found 
itself placed throughout the entire period covered, and in which 
statesmen of keener intellect and far wider experience than Con- 
stantine XII might well have found it difficult to steer a straight 
course. It is worth noting in this connection that, if the Allied Foreign 
Offices and their agents were constantly complaining of the ‘“ bad 
faith ’’ of the Greek Government in not unconditionally throwing in 
their lot, as desired, with the Western Powers, Prince Nicholas is able 
to cite two no less respectable authorities than Lord Kitchener and 
Admiral Dartige du Fournet as having, after personal study of the 
whole situation on the spot, deliberately declared themselves in favour 
of a clear and formal recognition of Greek neutrality. 

Chapter XI, which deals with the working of the Allied Secret 
Police service in Athens, and the two following Chapters dealing with 
the occupation of Southern Macedonia by Anglo-French forces under 
General Sarrail—even if one assumes some over-statement—make 
unpleasant reading, but they explain at least in great part how the 
Allies came to alienate the sympathies of a considerable section of the 
Greek people originally well-disposed towards them. 

The portraits and other illustrations, thirty-three in number, with 
which the book is ornamented, are mostly good, though perhaps not 
uniformly appropriate to the text. Harry H. Lams. 
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Slovakia Past and Present. By C. J. C. STREET. 1928. (London: 
P.S. King. 8vo. 64 pp. Is. 6d.) 


Mr. STREET’s short monograph, which has been published for the 
Czech Society of Great Britain, is a timely antidote to the misleading 
statements which have been circulated in certain sections of the 
British Press with regard to the situation in Slovakia. The author is 
obviously a Czechoslovak enthusiast, but he states his case with 
commendable clarity and supports his arguments with a mass of very 
valuable statistical data. The retrospect of Slovak history will be 
interesting to English readers, while the summary of the administrative 
and educational reforms which the Czechoslovak Government has 
introduced into Slovakia will be a revelation to those whose sole 
knowledge of that country has been derived from anti-Czech sources. 
In contrasting present conditions in Slovakia with those that prevailed 
during the long period of Hungarian domination, Mr. Street makes 
out a convincing case for the present administration as compared with 
the former Hungarian administration. The aim of the latter was to 
suppress Slovak nationality and to submerge it in a single Magyar 
nationality. In spite of initial mistakes the present administration 
aims at the eventual management of Slovak affairs by the Slovaks 
themselves. 

Mr. Street is less convincing when he deals with the question of the 
considerable Magyar minority in Slovakia. It is true that in pre-War 
days the Czechoslovak minority in Hungary enjoyed far fewer rights 
than the Hungarian minority in Slovakia enjoys to-day. It may be, 
and probably is, true that the Slovak minority in Hungary to-day 
enjoys far less political freedom than the Hungarian minority in 
Slovakia, and that if one had to choose between being a Czechoslovak 
under Hungarian rule or a Magyar under Czechoslovak rule, one might 
prefer to be a Hungarian. Argument, however, based in a comparison 
of the greater wrong is neither a remedy nor a justification for the 
grievances of minorities, and one cannot resist the feeling that many of 
the political difficulties of Central Europe to-day might have been 
avoided if the new frontiers had been drawn on a fairer ethnological 
basis. 


Danzig, Polen und der Vélkerbund. By Hans ADOLF HARDER. 1928. 
(Berlin : Verlag von Georg Stiltke. 134 pp.) 


Tuts short “ political study” on the present position of Danzig 
is written from a very definitely German point of view, and is con- 
cerned rather with refuting than understanding the Polish case. It 
belongs, therefore, distinctly to the class of political pamphlets. 
With this limitation, it gives an interesting account of the friction 
between Poland and Danzig that has been so nearly the whole history 
of the Free City since 1919. The author comes to the conclusion 
that the League has, on the whole, fulfilled its duty towards Danzig, 
although defective machinery has often hampered its operations. 
He pleads for a revision of the Peace Treaties under Article 19 of the 
Covenant and reincorporation of the ‘‘ Polish Corridor ” in Germany. 


Lithuania, 1928. Edited by E. J. Harrison. 1928. (London: 
Hazell, Watson and Viney. 8vo. xv + 377 pp.) 


Tuis is a quite unusually useful handbook of its type. The editor 
modestly renounces any claim to cover his field exhaustively, but in 
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point of fact there is very little information on modern Lithuania that 
would be sought here in vain. Particularly worthy of note, perhaps, 
are the section on “cultural progress,” with reproductions of the 
works of Lithuanian artists; the economic survey, the chronology, 
“‘ Who’s Who,” bibliography, and translation of the Lithuanian customs 
tariff. The question of Vilna occupies considerable space, and is 
written from a strongly national point of view, as the whole work, 
indeed, carries the stamp of official origin. 


Some Tribal Laws, Origins, and Customs of the Balkans. By M. EpITH 
DurHAM. 1928. (London: Allen and Unwin. 8vo. 318 pp. 
208.) 


To anyone interested in the Balkans from anything more than a 
purely political standpoint, this volume makes truly fascinating 
reading. Miss Durham is a keen observer, and commands a lively and 
vigorous style which would infuse interest into the driest of subjects, 
and this is anything but dry, as a glance at the index alone will show; 
“F,” for instance, begins with “ Face-scratching, face-taboo, falcon, 
feudal system, fines, fire-drill, food-taboos ”—a varied list indeed. At 
least one reader with no particular knowledge of ethnology read it 
through without stopping. 

Miss Durham generally confines herself to minute description of 
incidents and customs actually witnessed in Albania, Montenegro and, 
to a less extent, Serbia. Medieval Balkan literature is quoted fairly 
extensively for parallels and origins, and to some extent the Golden 
Bough and the classics. Rather more of these comparisons might have 
proved more fruitful, and also gone further to establish what appears 
to be one of Miss Durham’s objects, to wit, proof of the way in which 
the ethnographical map of the Balkans has changed in the past. Her 
minute knowledge of modern customs and conditions should certainly 
afford the best evidence of recent changes; with regard to earlier 
history, and especially to the influence and distribution of the Turkish 
tribes, she is occasionally less happy. The Picensi on Ptolemy’s map 
(p. 237), for instance, are not identical with the Pechenegs, as is sug- 
gested; since that race only crossed the Volga at the end of the ninth 
century A.D. Similarly, the Cumans are not Mongols (pp. 153-4), but 
pure Turks, as the Codex Cumanicus shows. Closer comparison with 
the customs of non-Balkan Slavs, and also with the Balkan peoples of 
non-Slavonic origin, might possibly have led Miss Durham to alter a 
few of her conclusions. It could not, however, have enhanced the 
value or the charm of the lively, detailed description which forms the 
greater part of the book. C. A. MACARTNEY. 


Italy’s Zigean Possessions. By C. D. Bootu and ISABELLE BRIDGE 
Bootu. 1928. (London: Arrowsmith. 8vo. 323 pp. 16s.) 


TuIs book gives an interesting account of the history, geography, 
artistic amenities and political aspirations of the Dodecanese Islands. 
Part I is entitled “‘ The Islands and their People,” the most interesting 
chapters being those which describe Rhodes in the days of the knights 
of St. John and peasant life and customs. Part II bears the heading, 
“ Historical and Political.” The importance of the Dodecanese as a 
factor in the Mediterranean problem is well brought out, and the 
struggle for freedom, first from Turkey and now from Italy, carried 
on by the inhabitants, is sympathetically handled. The authors, 
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while obviously sympathising with the desire of the islanders for union 
with Greece, have maintained a sense of proportion and fairness and 
do not allow the book to sink to the level of propaganda. How far 
the cause of the Dodecanesians is worthy of the attention of the 
Great Powers and the League of Nations readers must decide for them- 
selves, but it is easy to think of more urgent problems. 

It seems a little doubtful whether the authors have always taken 
sufficient care in verifying their facts. Their constant reference to 
“the great arsenal of Leros”’ is the most notable instance. That a 
submarine and destroyer base has been established there is true, but 
in talking of a “ great arsenal” and comparing it to Gibraltar the 
authors for once seem to lose their sense of proportion. 

There are two Appendices, one containing the text of various 
treaties and other diplomatic documents referring to the islands; 
the other dealing with geology, climate, flora and fauna, and giving 
statistics of population. 


A Survey of Fascismo: the Year Book of the International Centre of 
Fascist Studies. Vol. I. 1928. (London: Ernest Benn. 241 
pp. 7s. 6d.) 

My Autobiography. By Benito Mussoini. 1928. (London: 
Hutchinson, 8vo. 292 pp. 30s.) 


The Survey of Fascism, though an interesting book in itself, is 
important for the source from which it emanates. Whatever one’s 
personal feelings toward Bolshevism and Fascism may be, it is 
impossible to ignore either the Left or the Right Wing of modern 
political thought, and it is therefore of interest to learn from Professor 
de Heekelingen’s introduction that an international institute, “in no 
sense an organ of propaganda,” has been founded to study the various 
aspects of Fascism. The “ Cinef ”’ itself is presided over by a Govern- 
ing Body on which the British representatives are Lord Sydenham, 
Professor Gardner of London University, and Professor Starkie of 
Trinity College, Dublin. The impartial standard of the book set by 
Professor de Heekelingen’s introduction and opening chapter is not 
altogether maintained throughout, and in succeeding editions the 
editors would be well advised to include at least one article from a 
definitely anti-Fascist source. A chart illustrating the organisation of 
the new Ministry of Corporations forms a valuable appendix. 

An autographed statement on the wrapper informs the reader that 
Signor Mussolini has written only one autobiography. It has suffered 
badly in translation. J. W. WHEELER-BENNETT. 


Twentieth-century Europe. By Preston W. Stosson. 1928 (Lon- 
don: George Allen and Unwin. 8vo. ix-+ 747 pp. 18s.) 


IF one American can tour Europe in a month, another can compress 
an account of it into 747 pages. Professor Slosson has made a very 
creditable attempt at an obviously impossible task. He has tried to 
give an account of the situation in Europe from the beginning of the 
twentieth century (including, where necessary, a shorter account of 
earlier events) up to the present day, including the genesis and course 
of the War, the peace settlement, the League of Nations, all the troubles 
of Europe after the War, and even the progress of the arts, science and 
invention—all this in one volume. Inevitably, the accounts of the 
smaller countries are compressed into something more than tabloid 
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form (the Netherlands, after the War, get 9 lines, Switzerland 12, 
Belgium and Luxemburg together less than a page), and even where 
the author goes into more detail, he has space only for the compara- 
tively obvious (in some cases, to a European reader, the very obvious, 
as this: “it would be a mistake to assume that most of the Lords 
are direct descendants of the Norman nobility which entered England 
with William the Conqueror in 1066”). Inevitably, too, except in 
the one chapter on the Peace Conference, the author has had to take 
his information at second hand, with the result that there often seems 
to be a failure to appreciate the relative importance of different factors. 
The summaries of complicated problems in a few lines do not seem 
quite right. On the other hand, the facts in this book are nearly 
always accurate, the style is extremely clear, and the outlook is 
impartial. It thus makes a useful handbook. The bibliography at 
the end is not good. 


The Board of Trade. By Str Hupert LLEWELLYN SMITH. 1928. 
(London: Putnam’s Sons. 8vo. 288 pp. 7s. 6d.) 


THE author records the origins and history of the Board of Trade 
and then deals with its relations to the various branches of the 
national economic activities in turn. Finally, there is a chapter on 
the organisation of the Board. This book is one of a series on White- 
hall intended, no doubt, to be of educative value in a more or less 
popular way, but one questions whether the rather colourless style 
of this narrative is calculated to appeal to any who are not primarily 
interested in the subject. GEORGE MITCHELL. 


Information on the Renunciation of War. By J. W. WHEELER-BENNETT. 
1928. (London: George Allen and Unwin. 8vo: 192 pp. 
4s. 6d.) 


TuIs book contains the best connected account up to date of events 
leading up to the Pact of Paris for the renunciation of private war, 
and a dramatic version of its actual signature on August 27. To this 
is added the most complete collection of relevant documents, up to 
August 31, which has yet appeared in book form. Not only are the 
original texts printed of all the proposals for a Pact at their various 
stages, but also of the replies of all the Governments to the original 
suggestion for a Multilateral Pact (containing all the ‘“ reservations ” 
or “interpretations of the text’) and their acceptances of the final 
invitation to come and sign; and of the Soviet Government’s reply 
after the actual signature. Further—which is rare indeed—there are 
printed the texts of Mr. Kellogg’s speeches at Washington and at 
New York, and of President Coolidge’s Gettysburg speech, which throw 
a flood of light on what America thinks about the world drive towards 
peace. 

The whole current of world opinion is now running in the same 
direction as the principles of the Paris Pact, and there is no doubt, as 
Mr. Kerr points out in an admirable introduction, that the events 
of the early part of 1928 will be regarded “as a turning-point in the 
history of the world.” For the first time in the major matter of private 
war, States have agreed that they will be governed by the rules of 
International Law; and a new standard of international conduct has 
been established, with the League and America on the same side of 
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the line. So Mr. Wheeler-Bennett’s book could hardly be more 
opportune. 

On two points Mr. Wheeler-Bennett perhaps does not do full 
justice to the facts of the case. He attaches insufficient importance to 
the part played by M. Briand. Whatever name is given to the Pact, 
M. Briand, to quote Professor Shotwell, ‘‘ is the author of the text as 
it stands.” And Prof. Shotwell, as is well known, had himself a 
finger in the pie, for it was he who made the original suggestion for 
a peace move to M. Briand. Then, as regards “ reservations,” the 
right balance seems to be missed. Either reservations are of no 
importance, in which case the fuss over French and British reservations 
has been exaggerated, or they are of real importance, in which case 
it ought also to be remembered that a large number of other States 
also made a number of reservations, even at considerable length. 
But very little is said about it. 

These criticisms do not, however, detract from the excellence of 
a book which moves in a convincing, most readable way through a 
maze of documents and recent events. There are a few printer’s 
errors, as, for example, ‘“ Riviera’’ for “‘ Rivera”’ on p. 191. On p. 57 
Afghanistan should be included among the list of States which were 
invited by the U.S. to sign the Pact, as printed in the list published 
by the State Department, August 29, 1928. On the last page it is 
misleading to have a heading ‘“‘ States which have adhered to the 
Pact.” Hardly any have adhered. The vast majority expressed their 
intention to adhere (Spain did not even go so far as this), but have 
waited—for the American Senate to ratify. M. FANSHAWE. 


The Drafting of the Covenant. By Davip HUNTER MILLER. 2 vols. 
1928. (London and New York: Putnams. 8vo. 555 pp.; 
857 Pp. 63s.) 

Str Cecit Hurst and Dr. David Hunter Miller, who was the legal 
adviser of the American Delegation at the Peace Conference, are 
responsible more than any two other men for the wording of the League 
of Nations Covenant as it stands to-day, for out of the many drafts 
existing in Paris in January 1919, it was the Hurst-Miller collation that 
was finally adopted as the basis of all discussions. 

Dr. Miller, therefore, writes with practically unique authority on the 
detailed processes by which the Covenant was forged. The first of his 
two volumes is devoted to the story of the activities of the League of 
Nations Commission at Paris, the second consists of an almost painfully 
voluminous collection of drafts and documents. It is never quite safe 
to say that the last word has been said on any subject, but it is a great 
deal safer here than in most cases. Certainly any future history of the 
creation of the League must rest largely on Dr. Miller’s work. 

At this time of day new disclosures are hardly to be looked for, but 
interesting points crop up in this volume at every turn. There is, for 
example, the Wilson suggestion that the Permanent Court of Inter- 
national Justice should act as a final court of appeal from the findings 
of arbitral tribunals. There is the British conviction that the League 
must be run by the Great Powers and that the Council should conse- 
quently consist of them alone. There is Wilson’s desire that the 
German colonies should be administered as mandates by small Powers, 
not by great. There is the perpetual French endeavour to give the 
League a military equipment. There is the long and reluctantly 
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abandoned fight for the inclusion in the Covenant of an article on 
religious liberty. 

Altogether a sound and solid piece of work, admirably executed, 
which every serious student of the origins of the League will find 
indispensable. H. W. H. 


The Origins of the League Covenant. By FLORENCE WILSON. 1928. 
(London: Hogarth Press. 8vo. xvi + 260 pp. Ios. 6d.) 


Miss WILSON, the only woman full-member of the United States 
Peace Commission, has written a very able and concise account of the 
genesis and growth of the League Covenant, from the Phillimore 
Reports of June 1918 onwards. Those accustomed to draft, discuss 
and amend international conventions will recognise the class of muta- 
tions which occurred in the redaction of the Covenant. The reasons 
actually given for the changes appear in the text together with the 
names of the proponents in a manner calculated both to inform and 
interest. The relative documents occupy 150 pages of most useful 
appendix. 

WynbHAM A. BEWES. 


The Origin, Structure and Working of the League of Nations. By 
C. Howarp ELtis. 1928. (London: Allen and Unwin. 8vo. 
528 pp. 21s.) 


THIS ambitious book, the first volume out of three, bears the 
following obscure dedication—‘‘ To H. G. Wells, G. Lowes Dickinson 
and Bertrand Russell, the Prophets of a New Age, this Book is 
dedicated, in the Hope that it may prove a Useful Monograph on 
the Obstetrics of the Womb of Time.” 

In spite of this forbidding start, the book contains the results of 
some good work, being at its best when describing the actual function- 
ing of the League. Here the author from experience of Geneva is a 
fairly safe guide, and at any rate his book may be referred to for 
useful information, especially about the Labour Organisation, which 
is not always easily procurable. 

Curiously enough, a good part of the book is occupied by such 
subjects as the existence and nature of public international law, dis- 
quisitions on sovereignty and other subjects usually found in treatises 
on international law, for which he draws freely and almost exclusively 
from the most modern writers, presenting his own conclusions here 
and there. 

It is unfortunately necessary to draw attention to the tendency 
of the author to make depreciatory and often insulting remarks about 
public men and institutions, which certainly cheapens his book. Thus 
on p. 424: “As for Mr. Lloyd George [at the Peace Conference], 
he generally saw the better course, and always adopted the worse 
when that seemed necessary in order not to endanger his lease of 
power.” P. 43: “ Official France—represented by a man appro- 
priately nicknamed ‘ the Tiger ’—stood throughout the Peace Con- 
ference for nothing but hatred and fear and a cynically frank desire 
to cripple and fetter his enemy for ever.” P. 71: ‘‘ Mr. Lansing on 
the subject of Woodrow Wilson sounds rather like the Spoonerville 
Trolley trying to make a noise like an express; he also appears as the 
kind ot man that cannot take a hint unless it is delivered with a meat- 
axe. Nevertheless, it would have been well for the world if the 
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President had occasionally taken his advice.”” P. 354: ‘‘ The Inter- 
national Law Association, a body of academically-minded old gentle- 
men, etc.’”’: which is perhaps as foolish a description of three thousand 
internationalists of thirty odd nations as this moral obstetrician may 
deliver. From all of which it is evident that Mr. C. Howard Ellis 
is not himself old. The difference mentioned between the Association 
and Dr. J. M. Spaight is merely one concerned with the best rule 
whereby to secure the civilian population in open towns from bom- 
bardment. It is more than probable that in actual war neither rule 
would be always observed. 

As to the formal substance of the book, it would be the better 
for more detailed head-lines and a more sufficient index. But the 
author agrees that it is defective (see Introduction). Still, I shall 
retain the volume in my library, and expect to consult it. 

W. A. B. 


The Real Situation in Russia. By LEon Trotsky (translated by Max 
EASTMAN). 1928. (London: Allen& Unwin. 8vo. xxv + 364 
pp. 7s. 6d.) 


Tus book, most important in itself, is in many ways a comple- 
mentary volume to Stalin’s Leninism already reviewed in this Journal,* 
and should be read in conjunction with it, the two together making it 
possible to form some opinion as to the inner meaning of the party 
strife in which Soviet Russia is now engaged. Trotsky’s present work 
is an interesting amalgam of propaganda, allegation and apologia. 
The first and second parts of the book consist of Trotsky’s speech on 
the proposal to expel him from the Central Committee, on 23rd 
October, 1927, and the programme of his Opposition Party introduced 
into the same body during the previous September. In these two 
documents lies the author’s whole policy. He and his thirteen members 
of the Opposition held that they were defending the proletariat against 
the increasing influence of the three potential capitalist factors created 
by the new régime—the Nepmen, the Kulaki and the gradually forming 
class of permanent officials (a possible return to the bureaucracy of the 
Tsarist days). In reading Stalin and Trotsky together it becomes 
quite clear that the crux of the struggle lies in the fact that whereas 
Trotsky interprets Leninism in terms of 1917 and the October Revolu- 
tion, Stalin sees the same doctrine in the light of 1921 and the New 
Economic Policy. Particularly interesting is Trotsky’s apparent convic- 
tion that war is being prepared against the U.S.S.R. by the Western 
Powers and his explanation of the failure of the Communist Revolution 
in China as a result of Stalin’s policy. 

The third part of the book is devoted to a letter from Trotsky to 
the Bureau of Party History in which, in refutation of Stalin’s “‘ falsi- 
fication of the history of the October Revolution,” he gives his own 
story of the part which he played from his reception in New York of the 
news of the February Revolution up to his last conversation with Lenin. 
The object of this account is to prove the complete harmony of thought 
between Trotsky and his leader and the latter’s growing suspicion of 
Stalin, of whom he is said to have prophesied, “‘ This cook will serve us 
a peppery dish,” and with whom shortly before his death he broke off 
all “ comradely relations.” 


1 Leninism, by Joseph Stalin (trans. by E. and C. Paul), Allen & Unwin; for 
review see Journal for November 1928, p. 443. 
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The book is, in short, an indictment of the present régime in Russia, 
the leader of which is accused of “‘ bureaucratic usurpation of power, 
clique rule and personal dictatorship.” 

J. W. WHEELER-BENNETT. 


The Transit of Egypt. By Lirzut.-CoLtonet P. G. Exrcoop, C.M.G. 
1928. (London: Edward Arnold & Co. 8vo. vii-+ 335 pp. 
18s.) 


COLONEL ELGoop conducts his readers through 2500 years of 
history, a skilful and interesting showman of the successive domina- 
tions, princedoms and powers which Egypt submitted to in her transit 
from independence to independence. It is pleasant that a list of 
dramatis persone (in the order of their appearance) should be headed 
by Cambyses, but a fleeting pageant of the five centuries before and 
eighteen after Christ is enough for the author’s purpose; by page 38 
Bonaparte is on the scene and Mohammed Ali waiting in the wings; 
and fifty pages later begins the act of which Great Britain is the 
protagonist. 

Thus the earlier part of the book serves as a contrasting intro- 
duction to a history of the British occupation, when the country 
began to find itself governed with an eye to public welfare. Pre- 
cedents for this, since the enlightened rule of the early Ptolemies, 
had been few and centuries between; and the dormant national 
consciousness has duly responded to the unaccustomed stimulus. 

Unlike the authors of certain recent books about Egypt, Colonel 
Elgood does not enjoy a complete personal ignorance of the country : 
on the contrary, he has had a close view of the events of the last 
thirty years, and of the actors both speaking and dumb. He claims 
to have written without prejudice or partiality, and—if leahing a 
little towards the angels, or rather the angelic attribute of established 
authority—he eminently makes his claim good. To this scrupulous 
fairness, though it sometimes gives an over-muted tone to his judg- 
ments, and this intimate knowledge of Egypt he has added a diligent 
care, and produced a narrative which is, at least for the period from 
Ismail to the end of the Protectorate, probably the best for the general 
reader that exists. Indeed this is also true of his not quite so success- 
ful account of the post-Protectorate period, if one is to regard the 
altogether admirable Egyptian chapter of Professor Toynbee’s “ Survey 
of International Affairs ’’ as being rather for specialists. 

The successive chapters called “ The War,” ‘“ Confusion” and 
“ Negotiation ” are possibly the best in the book. As the author 
remarks, among a number of discerning obiier dicta, ‘‘ To the Egyptian 
organised warfare is a senseless occupation ’”’; and it is clearly shown 
how fatally the Protectorate régime failed to associate itself with 
any such care for Egypt as could be easily comprehended by Egyptians 
and—whatever may or may not have been the implied conditions of 
its establishment—became for them, with the overriding of the 
High Commissioner and the Egyptian Government by the rough- 
shod necessities of the army, the expression of a temporary, abnormal 
and oppressive state of war. On the subject of the Sudan Colonel 
Elgood is also excellent. He very usefully sums up the respective 
claims of England and Egypt to that territory; and he puts his finger 
on the one weak spot in Cromer’s defence of his part in the matter of 
Gordon’s mission. 

It is somewhat to be regretted that so well-equipped an author 
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should not have allowed himself to be more discursive about the last 
six years. A certain reticence is no doubt appropriate; but the 
constitutional question in general does not receive treatment adequate 
to its importance, and in particular there was, for example, far more 
in the fall of Sarwat in 1922 and the contrasting fall of Nessim two 
months later than a controversy about the mere Sudan clauses of 
the constitution. It is almost certainly incorrect to say that Zaghlul 
was “ confident ’’ when he went to meet Mr. Ramsay Macdonald: he 
appears to have gone hesitatingly, and not because he believed there 
was any appreciable chance of making or approaching an agreement. 
Colonel Elgood thinks, with reason, that the “ Egyptian Army crisis ” 
of 1927 could and should have been avoided; and he thinks the 
same, not so convincingly, about the “ Assemblies Law crisis” of 
1928. His further criticism of Lord Lloyd for not making better use 
of his opportunities of personally acquainting himself with the provinces 
is not wholly justified; he instances only one visit, and that, it is 
true, inopportune, but there had been others with no unfortunate 
results. 

Everyone who has more than a tourist’s interest in Egypt should 
read this book, and the engaging cover-design offers an external 
incentive to do so. In the hope, therefore, of a second edition, a 
few misprints or minor mistakes may be pointed out. “ Ibn el Tulun ” 
(p. 24) should be altered to “Ibn Tulun”’; ‘“ Shawish Abdul Aziz” 
(p. 194) to “‘ Abdul Aziz Shawish”’; ‘‘ Makhabatti” (p. 269 note) 


to ‘ Makabati”; “1922” (p. 285) to “1921”; “‘ Abdel Khaled 
Sarwat”’ (p. 287) to “‘ Abdel Khalek Sarwat”; ‘“‘ Maher Pasha” 
(p. 303) to “‘ Maher Bey’; and “ Hisbet ” (pp. 145, 192 and 256) to 
“ Hizb.” R. A. Furness. 


The Egyptian Enigma, 1890-1928. By J. E. MARSHALL. 1928. 
(London: John Murray. 8vo. xiii + 342 pp. Ios. 6d.) 


Mr. MarsHALt’s book consists of minor reminiscences, bits of 
history, grievances, thumb-nail sketches, and crotchety opinions. He 
has not even taken the trouble to bring up to date an old Review 
article which he has incorporated in his book. He proceeds to let 
us know, among opinions bearing upon government, that while flog- 
ging is the right treatment for the Egyptian (who on successive pages 
is “ ever ready to revolt against his ruler” and ‘‘ submissive to all 
constituted authority ”’), Beduin should all be put into a reserve and 
shot at sight if they come out; that the Egyptian electoral law is 
based upon a system in vogue among the Red Indians; and that the 
Foreign Office ought not to direct, but only support, the British 
Representative in Egypt. 

However, there are oases in deserts, and it is refreshing to re-read 
(pp. 210-45) the report of the Milner Mission: not that this thirty- 
five-page appropriation, broken only by a short account of a luncheon- 
party, receives, barring four pages, any other acknowledgment at all 
than a statement in the Introduction of indebtedness to White Papers 
in general. Other bits of this report are embedded elsewhere in the 
book, and paragraphs on pages 187 and 188 are lifted almost verbatim 
and without quotation marks or other form of acknowledgment from 
Cromer’s Modern Egypt, Vol. II. pp. 147 and 148. 

The chapter called ‘‘ The Psychology of the Egyptian”’ is, it 
ought to be said, most unjustly depreciatory: the view from Mr. 
Marshall’s seat on the Bench of the Native Courts was evidently 
restricted. R. A. FURNEss. 
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The Mandate for Palestine. By J. STOYANOVSKy. 1928. (London: 
Longmans, Green. 8vo. xv + 399 pp. 25s.) 


THE League of Nations has, in the course of the last ten years, 
given rise to a literary production so voluminous that not even a 
specialist can hope to master it all. Of the Covenant no clause has been 
so frequently and so thoroughly discussed as Article 22 relating to the 
institution of colonial mandates. And no other one of the fourteen 
mandates has aroused so much interest and comment as the mandate 
for Palestine. 

Mr. Stoyanovsky, already known as the author of a French doctor’s 
dissertation entitled La Théorie générale des mandats internationaux, has 
therefore undertaken a singularly difficult task in endeavouring to treat 
with originality so hackneyed a subject. To declare that he had fully 
succeeded would be ungenerous to many of the countless authors of 
English, German, French, Spanish and Italian tongue—to mention 
only those with whose works the reviewer is familiar—who have 
written on the same subject before him. But to declare that he had 
completely failed would be more than unjust to him. 

The originality of Mr. Stoyanovsky’s very readable and scholarly 
book rests in its composition and in the method of treatment adopted. 

After a clear and useful introduction on the origins and general 
character of the Palestine mandate, the author examines ‘it analytically 
in its dual aspect. He considers first “‘ the Jewish national home ” and 
then “‘ the mandate proper.” Of these two parts the first, although 
briefer, is clearly the one to which the author has devoted more care. 
His main thesis, as we read in his preface, is that ‘‘ the obligations 
resulting from the national home policy and the mandate proper are 
by no means inconsistent with each other, being equally based. . . 
upon the very principles which are at the foundation of the League of 
Nations.” This is stated, however, not as a thesis, but merely as an 
impartial interpretation, the work being, in the author’s opinion, 
“neither a defence nor a criticism of the Palestine mandate, but an 
exposition of what it actually seems to mean in theory and to be in 
practice.” 

Does the book really in all its parts correspond to this description ? 
Is there not, here and there, evidence of a certain bias, at once pro- 
Sionist, pro-British, and pro-League? The hostile critic will not fail 
to assert it. For one whose general leanings are, broadly speaking, in 
the same direction as the author’s, it would be as unpleasant to admit 
as it would be difficult absolutely to deny it. The impartial reader 
may decide for himself. In any case he will readily concede that a 
positive bias is much less objectionable, because more stimulating and 
more constructive, than a negative one. 

Mr. Stoyanovsky’s book is original not only in its composition but 
also in its method. A subject which is usually and very naturally 
considered from a political point of view he has deliberately chosen to 
treat as a pure lawyer. This has its obvious advantages, both 
analytical and practical. To examine Article 22 of the Covenant and 
the mandate for Palestine, which are undoubtedly legal documents, 
as such and not mere expressions of policy, makes for logical clarity 
and precision. Besides, it may contribute to progress and order, and 
thereby indirectly to peace, by tending to substitute obligations and 
rights for the give-and-take of political bargaining. 

As a method of interpreting and explaining how the mandate for 
Palestine came to be established, what Article 22, what the Balfour 
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declaration, really mean, and how their provisions are, in fact, in this 
opportunist world translated into practice, legal analysis is, however, 
almost sterile and sometimes quite misleading. 

What is true generally of all international law is particularly true 
of the Covenant and of the mandates. International relations are 
shaped by moral, political, and economic forces much more than by 
strict regard for any legal principle. The lawyer’s part in the drafting 
of agreements is to clothe these naked forces in presentable legal attire. 
Thereby he undoubtedly somewhat changes their appearance and may 
even slightly modify by limiting their action. But to attempt to 
discover the real nature and tendency of these forces by learned dis- 
quisitions on the legal formule in which they have been draped, would 
be as vain as to seek to deduce a man’s character from the cut of his 
coat. 

That, it would seem, is the inevitable consequence of the still pre- 
eminently anarchic state of international affairs. It will continue to 
be so until the League of Nations is in a position to exercise over its 
Member States a degree of authority approaching that which the State 
to-day exercises over the individual in civilised society. Only then 
will it be possible to speak of the reign of law in the world. Only then 
will it be possible by legal methods not merely to determine what ought 
to happen if certain pre-established principles be once admitted, but 
also to ascertain what does actually happen in the realm of inter- 
national relations. And not before then will it be possible fully, 
frankly, and realistically to interpret such a curious and complex 
sociological phenomenon as the mandate for Palestine ‘“ without 
leaving the domain of law for that of politics and diplomacy,” once 
more to quote from Mr. Stoyanovsky’s preface. 

These general remarks do not in the slightest detract from the 
interest of the monograph before us as a legal commentary on the 
mandate for Palestine, that is, on the instrument in which the rights 
and duties of the mandatory Power, the League of Nations, its Member 
States, and the various sections of the Palestine population are defined. 
As such it is not only valuable for the student, but even practically 
useful for such a body as the Mandates Commission. As a general 
interpretation of the mandate for Palestine, that is, as the actual 
régime under which Palestine is now administered, it cannot, of course, 
be deemed and certainly never was intended to be sufficient. That is 
not the fault of Dr. Stoyanovsky, but of the method which, no doubt 
conscious of its limitations, he deliberately adopted in his book. La 
plus belle fille du monde ne peut donner que ce qu'elle a ! 

WituiaM E. RAPPARD. 


Arabia of the Wahabis. By H. St. J. B. Puirsy, C.LE. 1928. 
(London: Constable. 8vo. xiv + 422 pp. 31s. 6d.) 

Westward to Mecca. By StRDAR IkBAL ALI SHAH. 1928. (London: 
Witherby. 8vo. 224 pp. 12s. 6d.) 


WitH the issue of his long-expected supplement to The Heart of 
Arabia, Mr. Philby brings to a close the narrative of his war-time 
mission and travels in Central Arabia. In spite of its bulk it covers a 
period of under four months—from June to October 1918—and 
centres on Ibn Sa‘ud’s first expedition against Ha’il. Mr. Philby is 
at his best in his accounts of life in Riyadh, Anaiza and Buraida. As 
pictures of town life in Arabia these are unsurpassed. The story of 
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his travels is told with scrupulous and wearisome attention to detail, 
most of which could surely have been relegated to appendices. For 
the rest, in spite of some rather unnecessary digressions, the book is 
full of interest to every student of Arabia and Arabian affairs. 

The Sirdar’s book is the retort romantic to the classical severity of 
Mr. Philby. Here is a well-spiced Eastern revue, featuring Afghan 
raiders, alchemists, enchanted walls, watery blue-eyed Bolshevists, 
singing dervishes and mysterious caves, relieved by more common- 
place political and literary interludes. Is it all true? How like the 
materially-minded West to ask such questions ! 

H. A. R. GIs. 


Persian Days. By Copley Amory, Jr. 1928. (London: Methuen. 
8vo. xviii + 230 pp.; illus. ros. 6d.) 


Mr. Amory has written a pleasant, lively account of a journey by 
niotor from Tehran to Isfahan, Shiraz (including a visit to the ruined 
capitals), Kerman and Yezd. 

Mr. Amory was for some time American Chargé d’Affaires in 
Tehran. He must possess, therefore, first-hand knowledge of present- 
day life in the capital, of the government of Shah Reza Pahlavi, and of 
the new men who are conducting the destinies of the new Persia. He 
must have been an eye-witness of some of the amazing changes which 
are taking place in the country. He must have heard, almost daily, 
what people are saying about Capitulations, railways, roads and road 
transport, oil, finance, the new army, education, mines and air routes. 

Yet of all these matters there is not a word. Perhaps Mr. Amory 
felt that because he is a diplomat he must leave Tehran out of the 
picture. If so, it is our loss; for he has left out the things about 
which he knows, and about which he must have something new to say ; 
and he has made a book about a rush trip over ground which has been 
covered by more scholarly and more observant travellers. 

The most interesting part of the book (because it is the only part 
which covers new ground) is that devoted to an account of the work 
of Major Melvin Hall of the Finance Department, one of Dr. Mill- 
spaugh’s most able lieutenants. Those who knew Major Hall in Persia 
will regret that his services, in common with those of the rest of the 
Financial Mission, are now lost to the Government of the Shah. 

A. C. EDWARDs. 


Friendly Siam. By EssBe Kornerup. Trans. from the Danish by 
M. GUITERMAN. 1928. (London: Putnam’s. 8vo. xii + 256 
pp. 10s 6d.) 


THE authorities in Siam gave Mr. Kornerup unusual facilities for 
viewing their country, and he has repaid them with a book that is 
excellent, though written not quite in the vein that they, perhaps, 
expected. 

The King and his splendid Court and all that goes with it, and the 
administration of the Government that absorbs practically the whole 
intellectual class and is commendably efficient in nearly all its branches, 
are the two institutions that overshadow all others in Siam. Naturally, 
therefore, it may have been supposed that after a long and intimate 
study of the country, the visitor would have much to say concerning 
these things. But Friendly Siam, in all its closely packed 256 pages, 
has very little of the Royal Court, less of the intricate machinery of 
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government, no politics, internal or foreign, and no statistics. It is, 
in fact, simply a record of the author’s ramblings up and down in the 
land, expressed in a series of vivid impressionist word-sketches 
descriptive of the scenery through which he passed, the people of every 
degree whom he met, and of innumerable incidents in the daily life of 
the latter that he saw and in which he, as often as not, took part. 

But incidental to his rhapsodies are descriptions of national 
customs, ceremonies, industries and institutions which, though dashed 
in with lightning strokes that err in detail here and there, are in the 
main wonderfully correct and reproduce the right general atmosphere 
of Siam. The work is, in fact, interesting, amusing and instructive, 
and likely to please both people who know this happy land and those 
who have never been there. 

The illustrations are numerous and good, though some may create 
an impression that the Siamese wear fewer clothes than is the case. 

The translation from the original Danish has been very well done 
and printer’s errors are few. W. A. GRAHAM. 


A Diplomatist in the East. By SiR ARTHUR HARDINGE. 1928. 
(London: Jonathan Cape. 8vo. 398 pp. 16s.) 


Str ARTHUR HARDINGE has followed up A Diflomatist in Europe 
with some equally agreeable reminiscences of his service in Turkey, 
Egypt, East Africa and Persia. The main and most interesting portion 
of the book deals with his experiences as Political Agent in Zanzibar 
and British East Africa from 1894 to 1900. The British Protectorate 
over Zanzibar was then of recent origin, and the extension of British 
authority over the mainland in succession to that of the East Africa 
Company was one of Sir Arthur’s main tasks. His account of this 
not very widely known chapter of colonial development brings out 
very clearly the problems raised by slavery and the difficulty of 
effecting its abolition without producing social disorganisation, especi- 
ally in lands by no means entirely barbarous and widely influenced by 
the Moslem civilisation of the Arab colonial empire which preceded the 
advent of the European Powers. 

Subsequently Sir Arthur became British Minister at Teheran, 
where for five years he had to cope with the difficult situation pro- 
duced by Anglo-Russian rivalry. The opening chapters deal with 
life at the Constantinople Embassy in the time of Sir William White, 
and in Cairo during the middle years of Lord Cromer’s régime. The 
book abounds with anecdotes, and without being too serious makes 
informative reading. J. DE V. L. 


India: The New Phase. By Str STANLEY REED and P. R. CADELL, 
C.S.1., C.1.E. 1928. (London: Philip Allan. 8vo. viii + 175 
pp. 3s. 6d.) 

For readers of this Journal the chief interest of this book lies in the 
discussions of this working of the Reforms Scheme of I919. The 
authors are champions of Dyarchy, though they admit that the 
expectations of its inventors have not been realised. No Minister has 
behind him the support of any organised party, administrative efficiency 
has declined, and there are few signs of the growth of a real democratic 
feeling and practice. ‘‘ The Ministers, broadly speaking, are kept in 
office by the support of the votes of the nominated officials and the 
backing of groups incapable of coalescence into a united political force.’’ 
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It is here that the critics of Dyarchy will find our explanation of the 
accusation frequently brought against Ministers of being puppets in 
the hands of the bureaucracy. The authors insist strongly on the 
scrapping of the present electorates and a return to the old system of 
indirect election for the Provincial and Central Councils. _They have 
no use for illiterate electorates and look forward to a régime of 
enlightened autocracy—whose basis must be oligarchic rather than 
democratic. The title of the book is not inappropriate. A New Phase, 
truly, with such reforms—but hardly a New Era. 


Democracy on Trial, and Other Essays. By F. A.W. GISBORNE. 1928. 
(London: Longmans, Green & Co. 8vo. ix + 222pp. 10s. 6d.) 


In the essay which gives its title to the book the author, who is an . 
Australian, proposes that a candidate for Parliament should be required 
to have “satisfied a competent board of examiners that he had 
acquired the equipment of special knowledge necessary for under- 
taking the work of legislation, and he would then graduate as M_P., 
Master of Politics. . . . Special provision might be made for the free 
admission to the prepared classes of a limited number of scholars of 
exceptional talent who were unable to pay the necessary fees.” 

Another essay proposes that a certain number of Dominion repre- 
sentatives should be admitted to the House of Lords as honorary 
members, with the right to speak but not to vote. 

An essay on “‘ Is a White Australia Possible? ” answers the question 
in the negative and proposes to admit “‘ unwarlike ” coloured immi- 
grants to the northern coasts of Australia in the ‘“ persons of natives of 
Southern India and Java, the former, as British subjects, to have the 
preference.” 


The Segregation Fallacy and other Papers. By D. D. T. JABAvu. 
1928. (Cape Province: Lovedale Institution Press. 8vo. 
vii + 137 pp. 2s. 6d.) ; 

Towards Nationhood in West Africa. By J. W. DE GRAFT JOHNSON. 
1928. (London: Headley Bros. 8vo. ix+ 158 pp. 3s. 6d.) 


Botu these books, written by highly educated Africans, are con- 
cerned with the share of the native populations in the government, in 
the one case, of the Union of South Africa, and, in the other, of the 
Gold Coast. Dr. Jabavu’s has, perhaps, the more immediate appeal, 
for under General Hertzog’s proposed legislation the franchise rights 
which the natives of the old Cape Colony have enjoyed for the last 
seventy years are threatened with destruction; the compensation for 
this taking, in Dr. Jabavu’s view, the wholly inadequate form of a 
limited communal native franchise applicable to the whole Union. 
His appeal is to the principle of equal rights for all civilised men. At the 
same time there appears to be an inconsistency between this demand 
for equality and his assurance that ‘‘ the Union Parliament will always 
be in a position to circumscribe the native vote within whatever 
standard of natives it judges to be adequate for the sentimental 
purpose of obtaining white dominance in Parliament.” Is not this to 
give away the principle of equality? Has this not been the rock on 
which it has foundered in the past? Has not this been its weakness in 
the Cape? And has not liberal opinion in consequence been inspired 
to look for some other solution? Whatever the true answer to these 
questions may be, one must sympathise with Dr. Jabavu’s defence of 
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the existing rights of the natives of the Cape which they have enjoyed 
for so long. 

The position is different in the Gold Coast. There a new representa- 
tive system has to be devised, not an old one adapted. Mr. Johnson 
joins issue with the new Constitution of 1925. The working of the 
representative system through the Chiefs is to him a wrong policy and 
contrary to native custom. He denies that it will restore their 
authority, it will tend rather to create an authority in them which is 
not theirs by native custom, but belongs by right to their tribal 
Councils or Omans. On this basis he works out a scheme which would 
end in a form of responsible government with a Council of Chiefs as a 
sort of House of Lords with limited powers. H. A. WYNDHAM. 


Far Eastern International Relations. By HosEA BALLou MorsE and 
HARLEY FARNSWORTH MACNairR. 1928. (Shanghai: Com- 
mercial Press. 8vo. xv + 1128 pp. $10.00.) 


IN the library of books about China Mr. Morse’s four great volumes 
—The International Relations of the Chinese Empire (3 vols.) and 
The Trade and Administration of the Chinese Empire—stand in a 
unique position. They are the foundation of all serious study of 
modern Far Eastern history. The International Relations ends, how- 


’ ever, with the fall of the Manchus (1911). Weare now provided with an 


abridged (and less expensive) edition of Morse, continued and com- 
pleted by Dr. MacNair up to the occupation of Peking by the Nation- 
alists in June 1928. “ The aim of this monumental work,” say the 
publishers, ‘“‘is to present to the college student and to the general 
reader a survey of incidents and conditions in the relations of the 
nations of the Far East with each other and with the nations of the 
West.” The world is fortunate—and we British people are especially 
fortunate—in that this authoritative text-book of modern Chinese 
history has been compiled by two such impartial historians as Mr. 
Morse and Dr. MacNair—fortunate, too, perhaps, in that they are both 
of them Americans, and therefore free from imputation of national 
bias in our favour. In the past, the story of China has been weighted 
against us; but as one turns from legend to fact, one finds that the 
British record in China is on the whole a courageous, constructive, 
consistent and generous one. This book will, we think, leave such an 
impression on the average reader ; and since clearly it is destined to be 
a text-book of wide influence, especially in America, Japan and China 
itself, our good fortune is of more than sentimental importance. The 
influence of text-books is incalculable. 

The book covers not only the modern history of China, but that of 
Japan, Siam and the Philippine Islands, but these are subordinated to 
the China chapters. The account of Siam is notably incomplete, 
since it gives no account of the Treaty Revision of 1925-6, which has 
opened quite a new chapter in Siam’s relations with other Powers. 
Even in the case of China, it was perhaps inevitable that more recent 
events should seem to be not so clearly focussed as those which have 
become stabilised by process of time and of considered judgments. 
One of the most remarkable of recent phenomena, for instance, has been 
the rise and fall of the alliance between Soviet Russia and the Kuomin- 
tang (1923-26) and their undeclared and (almost) bloodless war against 
Great Britain—one of the strangest wars ever waged. In view of its 
pre-eminent importance in the making of New China, this phase is 
dealt with in rather too desultory a way. 
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The book is also designed as a continuous commentary on Dr. 
MacNair’s Modern Chinese History: Select Readings—another useful 
text-book of excerpts from contemporary documents, articles and other 
records bearing on the same period and from the same angle. Both 
these volumes have been published by that enterprising firm, the 
Commercial Press of Shanghai. It is to be hoped that this Far Eastern 
firm has the same marketing facilities as a big British or American 
publisher, and that it will be able to obtain for these books the wide 
sale that they deserve. Far Eastern International Relations contains 
over I100 printed pages, sufficient maps, a good bibliography, an index, 
and clearly printed captions to each paragraph, which greatly facilitate 
speed in reading and in reference. 


Foreign Colonial Administration in the Far East. By Str HESKETH 
BELL,G.C.M.G. 1928. (London: Edward Arnold. 8vo. xii + 
30I pp. 16s.) 

Tuts book, which is the result of a visit in 1926, relates solely to the 
Dutch East Indies and Indo-China. It would have gained much, and 
have justified its title more fully, by including an account of the 
administration of the Portuguese in Macao and Timor, and of the 
Americans in the Philippine Islands. The book which would cover 
all four has yet to be written. Even Mr. Alleyne Ireland’s classic, The 
Far Eastern Tropics,' did not include the Portuguese colonies. 

Sir Hesketh Bell, a former Governor of British Crown Colonies, was 
much impressed by the “ indirect ’’ method of administration in the 
Dutch and French colonies, and enables his reader to get an idea of the 
differences between their systems. In Java (of which he writes, letting 
it be understood that his remarks apply, more or less, to the whole of 
the Dutch East Indian Empire) the hereditary Chiefs have been set 
aside, and their place has been taken by “ Regents,” who are selected 
for their ability from Javanese of high birth. A Dutch “ Resident” 
openly advises the ‘‘ Regent,”’ and really guides and controls him. 
Under this system, in Sir Hesketh’s own words, the peasantry, who 
form the bulk of the people, are given the impression that they are 
governed directly by one of their own race and religion, and that the 
Europeans are there to protect them from injustice, and to introduce 
modern improvements. It is an admirable system in a homogeneous 
community, and in many ways is not unlike that described by Lord 
Lugard in The Dual Mandate in British Tropical Africa? Ina hetero- 
geneous community such as that of the Federated Malay States, where 
the Chinese and Indian immigrant population is so abnormal, it has its 
obvious difficulties. The principle of a “‘ Regency ”’ is apparently that 
of a “‘ life-rulership,‘’ and Sir Hesketh has no observations to make 
upon a very novel idea. 

Until recently the ‘‘ Regent’ and the “ Resident’”’ have con- 
stituted a beneficent autocracy, and their nominated Councillors have 
merely recorded the loyal concurrence which was expected from them. 
Lately, however, the Dutch Government, obsessed by the concessions 
granted in British India, has introduced a system under which the 
majority of the Regency Council has been elected. Sir Hesketh 
describes, with charm, the proceedings at a Council (the first under the 
new electoral system) at which he happened to be present. On some 
trivial question, the Regent made some suggestion and an elected 


1 Riverside Press, Cambridge, 1905. 2 Blackwood, 1926. 
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schoolmaster made another. In conciliatory tones, the Regent spoke 
again, but the schoolmaster persisted, and demanded a vote. When 
this was taken, it showed a majority in favour of the schoolmaster. 
Sir Hesketh writes : 


“The Regent, the Resident, and consequently the Dutch Government, were 
beaten! It was a dramatic moment. ...A low murmur of astonishment, 
mingled with satisfaction, passed like a ripple over the natives who were listening 
in the background, and every councillor seemed to give a glance of dubious 
surprise at his neighbour. . . . For the first time in the memory of all present, 
the wishes and intentions of the Regent had been thwarted. . . . What happened 
at the first meeting of that Regency Council would be bound to happen, again and 
again, all over Java, and in far more important matters. . . . It is difficult to 
foretell now what the ultimate effects of these new Councils will be. Will the 
Regents be strong enough to continue to act as the direct instruments of the 
Dutch Suzerainty, or, finding themselves increasingly opposed by a majority of 
new elements, will they find their position so weakened as to become an anomaly 
in a State governed on European lines? . . . It isnot impossible that the Regents, 
finding their personal power almost extinguished, may gradually be tempted to 
throw in their lot with those who are seeking to undermine the authority of the 
Government.” 


Most certainly the Government, by a hasty adoption of an electoral 
system, which was neither asked for nor comprehended by the bulk of 
the population, has found itself in a most serious predicament. One 
. result (not suggested by the author) may be that the Regents will 
degenerate from their present dignified status into that of native Civil 
servants. 

In Indo-China, the French carry out the “ indirect ’” administration 
by the appointment, in the districts, of well-educated and well-paid - 
native Civil servants, who have French officials to advise, assist, and 
control them. 

Both in the Dutch East Indies and in Indo-China, the Government 
devotes far more attention to the general education and specialised 
training of the European, and the native, Civil servants than is done 
in most British colonies. 

The Dutch and the French have realised far more clearly than the 
British the value of vernacular education, and the danger of indis- 
criminate European education. In Java, there are thousands of 
“ Desa,” and ‘‘ native elementary,” schools in which the vernacular 
only is used, and there is a system whereby children of the labouring 
class, who show special promise, can proceed to the higher schools, 
In Indo-China the French are fortunate in having the Buddhist schools 
which are attached to nearly every temple. The Bonzes receive a 
small stipend from the Government, and receive every encouragement 
to improve the syllabus of work. The French have determined that, 
as far as possible, instruction in French, and higher education in 
general, shall only be given to those who are likely to make proper use 
of it. In Java, the Dutch, despite their desire to work on the same 
lines, have been compelled to give way to the popular demand for 
European education to such an extent that the “ failed B.A.” is 
already a danger, as a ready weapon in the hands of the seditionist. 

I may perhaps be permitted to say that when Lord Lugard’s Dual 
Mandate in British Tropical Africa was published, I was so impressed 
by its importance that I instructed the Federal Secretariat to supply 
a copy to every District Office in the Federated Malay States. Sir 
Hesketh Bell’s book, though not so complete or so erudite a study, 
deserves the attention of every British colonial civil servant. 

GEORGE MAXWELL. 
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Japan under Taisho Tenno, 1912-26. By A. MorGAN Younc. 1928. 
(London: Allen & Unwin. 8vo. 347 pp. I2s. 6d.) 


Tuis is a book to be grateful for. Within the compass of 340 pages 
it provides us with a clear, compact, intelligent and accurate account 
of the principal and significant events in Japan during the reign of the 
late Emperor. It is a summary of an extremely important fourteen 
years in the history of an important nation, covering as it does the 
Great War, the great slump and the great earthquake. It could hardly 
have been written without the accumulated and docketed knowledge 
of a newspaper behind it. The author is the editor of The Japan 
Chronicle of Kobe, a remarkable newspaper of established traditions 
and reputation, founded by Mr. Robert Young and maintained by his 
namesake. Liberalism, rationalism, pacifism and accuracy; such is 
and has been the four-square Gospel of the Chronicle—contrasting 
vigorously and often conflicting violently with the bureaucratic, 
obscurantist, militarist and more-or-less world of modern Japan. 
Mr. Young’s book is a précis of the files of the Chronicle; it has the 
high qualities of his newspaper and the defects of those qualities. He 
measures Japan by Anglo-Saxon standards and finds short measure all 
round. The epic period of the Chinese and Russian wars was over ; 
the old Emperor Meiji was dead (“‘ Taisho Tenno ”’ is, of course, the 
posthumous name of his successor). The Great War called forth none 
of the finer qualities of the Japanese. It was a period of cynical 
profiteering, of an aggressive yet blundering diplomacy (China and 
Siberia !), and of continuous administrative scandals of the most sordid 
kind. As for her attitude towards the War, ‘‘ it cannot be denied that 
the Armistice was regarded in Japan as a disaster.” This sentence is 
typical of Mr. Young’s mordancy. It is quite true, but there is some- 
thing of the porcupine in his approach to his subject. After the War 
came the period of the deflation of Japan, and (in spite of or perhaps 
because of disaster) the end of the age is more hopeful than the 
beginning. The Washington Conference and its results, the ebb of 
militarism, the factory legislation (about which Mr. Young is jejune to 
the point of injustice), the manhood suffrage law, the improved prospects 
of freedom for women, the reforms in Korea, the new China policy, the . 
foreign tours of the young princes (Prince Chichibu’s educational visit 
to England, an event of some importance, is omitted), were signs that 
Japan could still adapt herself to the spirit of the times and learn by 
past mistakes. Perhaps Mr. Young does not bring out these more 
hopeful symptoms as clearly as he might; nor does he tell us much 
about Japan’s progress and accomplishments in the world of art, 
education, medicine, science, literature and sport, where she can 
probably make rather better showing than among the rowdyism and 
intrigue of her political development. However that may be, Mr. 
Young’s book will for many years be indispensable for any student of 
Far Eastern events. 


The Dragon Awakes. By A. KRARuUP NIELSEN. 1928. (London: 
John Lane. 8vo. xvi-+ 208 pp. 12s. 6d.) 


A JOURNALISTIC account, indifferently translated from the Danish, 
of certain events in China in the summer of 1927. The title gives a 
foretaste of the style—a certain picturesque verve, without too much 
tiresome accuracy. ‘‘ A sickly nutty whiff striking one’s nostrils now 
and then testified to opium-eating in honour of the day.”’ Except for 
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its excellent photographs, the first half of the book seems to have hardly 
even ephemeral value. Owing, however, to the timeliness of Mr. 
Nielsen’s arrival at the Southern front, he is able to shed useful light 
on perhaps the most important event of 1927 in China, viz. the ejection 
of the Russians and the flight of Borodin from Hankow. Chiang Kai- 
shek, Feng Yu-hsiang and Mr. Nielsen arrived almost simultaneously 
in the middle of. June at Hsuchow, the important junction on the 
Tientsin-Pukow railway. Feng, “‘arrant old schemer and soldier of 
fortune, looked as if he were only awaiting the propitious moment for 
swallowing up Chiang Kai-shek and, what was more, the latter himself 
seemed to realise it.” However, for the moment Feng agreed with 
Chiang to send an ultimatum to Hankow demanding the immediate 
expulsion of the Russians and Communists. Mr. Nielsen accompanied 
this ultimatum on its journey to Hankow, and was the first person (so 
he says) to confirm its genuine character to Borodin himself. His 
portrait of Borodin is interesting and sympathetic, and his summing-up 
of the matter is probably correct : “‘ He had done his work. He might 
go now. After all, in the eyes of the Chinese, the great Borodin was 
just a foreign devil like the rest of us out in China.” 

Mr. Nielsen then changed sides and joined the Northern forces on 
their last serious offensive, which drove Chiang Kai-shek back to the 
Yangtse. He gives an exciting account of the fighting—quite serious 
fighting too—as seen from an armoured train manned by White 
Russians. In these two episodes, the ultimatum to Borodin and the 
battle of Lincheng, Mr. Nielsen gets closer to actual events in China than 
do the newspaper pundits of the Peking and Shanghai clubs; but the 
rest of his book is mostly padding. He has an observant eye, but he 
has no accurate knowledge or historical judgment to estimate the 
significance of what he has seen. So his book is very superficial, and 
sometimes silly. There are 84 interesting illustrations (chiefly snap- 
shots), which almost atone for other deficiencies. 


The Development of Extraterritoriality in China. 2 vols. By G. W. 
KEETON. 1928. (London: Longmans, Green & Co. 8vo. 
Xvi+ 405 pp.; viii-+ 422 pp. 42s. net.) 

AT a time like the present, when the old order in China is giving 
place to the new, it is essential for all serious students of Chinese 
problems to have a proper understanding of the origin, development 
and present state of extraterritorial jurisdiction in that country. Mr. 
Keeton’s work will be found a valuable aid to the study of an obscure 
and difficult subject. After a rapid sketch of the early intercourse 
between China and the West, in which incidentally the oft-repeated 
fallacy that Europeans forced their trade upon an unwilling China is 
thoroughly exploded, Mr. Keeton gets into his stride with an account 
of the various conflicts of jurisdiction between 1637 and 1834. The 
reader will find the facts impartially and lucidly set out, though he 
may occasionally differ from the author as regards the conclusions to 
be drawn from them. Mr. Keeton again incidentally performs a 
valuable service by demonstrating quite clearly that the cause of the 
first war between England and China was not opium but the refusal of 
Captain Elliot to hand over an innocent man to be executed in 
expiation of the homicide of Lin Wei Hi. The phrase “ conflict of 
jurisdiction,’’ however, is perhaps a little misleading. Every generalisa- 
tion about China must be subject to numerous exceptions, but on the 
whole the Chinese did not either desire or attempt to exercise complete 
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jurisdiction over foreigners. They were never a legally-minded people, 
like the Romans, and they much preferred, by an application of the well- 
known Chinese principle of the devolution of responsibility, to leave the 
foreigners to manage their own affairs and keep order among themselves. 
Trouble only arose over homicide cases. When a Chinese was killed, 
unless the matter could be speedily hushed up, national dignity and 
due regard for the Mandarins’ own safety demanded that some 
possibly entirely innocent foreigner should be surrendered for execution. 
Even this, be it observed, did not amount to the exercise of complete 
jurisdiction, for it was always left to the Chief of the foreign nation to 
discover and hand over the victim. 

The chapter on the obstacles to recognition of Chinese jurisdiction 
is interesting and instructive. They might perhaps be summed uy in 
the complaint of the Select Committee in 1780 :—‘‘ Foreigners are not 
allowed the benefits of the Chinese Laws. They are governed merely 
by such rules as the Mandareens, for the time being, declare to be their 
will.” Mr. Keeton treats mainly in those early years of criminal 
jurisdiction because China had no civil jurisdiction to speak of, but he 
might have devoted more attention to the privileges which each 
successive set of supercargoes obtained from the Hoppo before con- 
senting to trade. These curious ‘‘ chops ’—to use the pidgin English 
phrase in use—played a not inconsiderable part in the development of 
extraterritoriality, and may, in fact, have laid the foundations of the 
“ unequal treaties.” 

The account of the establishment of the British extraterritorial 
courts in China after the Treaty of Nanking is of great interest and 
value. The quarrels between the judiciary and the executive in the 
early years of the colony of Hongkong were not very creditable to our 
administration of justice. Mr. Keeton somewhat favours the Supreme 
Court of Hongkong, but it cannot be denied that the Court took 
a narrow and illiberal view in its interpretation of treaty provisions 
and attempted unduly to stretch its powers in relation thereto. A 
good example of this will be found in Appendix 26. Some of the Con- 
sular Courts followed suit, and on one occasion, as we may read in 
Morse, Sir Robert Hart was forced to remove all British subjects from 
the Customs at Canton and replace them by foreigners in order to 
enable his Administration to function at all. 

The chapter on Mixed Courts is the least satisfactory part of the 
book. Mr. Keeton has relied on Mr. Kotenev’s two books on Shanghai, 
but unfortunately, in spite of much laborious research, Mr. Kotenev is 
not a reliable guide as to facts. His works further suffer from his naive 
obsession that wisdom resided only in the Municipal Councillors of the 
International Settlement, who have been foolishly thwarted in their 
great design of achieving for the Settlement the status of a Free City—an 
autonomous Republic within the body politic of China! Heignores such 
obvious facts as that the population of the Settlement consists of some 
25,000 foreigners and one million Chinese, and that the franchise is 
exercised by some 2000 foreigners only. This situation, however, 
creates a problem of some magnitude, and one that has a vital bearing 
on such questions as the status and control of the Mixed Court and the 
wider question of extraterritoriality in general. In regard to the 
history of the Mixed Court after 1900, and especially during the 
crucial period after 1911, when the Court came under the control of 
the Consular body, Mr. Keeton has been misled by unreliable authorities. 
Here and elsewhere he has also been handicapped by the fact that the 
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materials essential for the proper statement of problems are hidden 
away in official archives and may never see the light of day. Occasion- 
ally there are lapses from complete accuracy. He conveys the im- 
pression, for example, that the first British Settlement at Shanghai 
consisted of an area of twenty-three acres. Another example of loose- 
ness of statement will be found on p. 6. The political aspects of 
extraterritoriality are hardly touched upon. In regard to the impor- 
tant questions of dual nationality and the abuse of foreign flags, Mr. 
Keeton confines himself to the Report of the Extraterritoriality Com- 
mission. That Report is an admirable piece of work, but the inter- 
national composition and diplomatic character of the Commission 
imposed on its rapporteur a superhuman degree of caution and restraint. 

Though Mr. Keeton’s book is thus not without defects, much labour 
and erudition has been put into it, and he has certainly succeeded in 
making a notable contribution to our knowledge of China. 


Oppenheim’s International Law. (Fourth edition.) Edited by Dr. 
A. D. McNarr. Vol. I. 1928. (London: Longmans, Green & 
Co. 8vo. xli+ 827 pp. 42s.) 


THE completion of a new edition of ‘“‘ Oppenheim ” is a consider- 
able event to the international lawyer. The thoroughness of Professor 
Oppenheim’s work, and in particular the completeness of the biblio- 
graphy, have created a somewhat special position for his book, which, 
as Dr. McNair said in his preface to Volume II, “ has in the past been 
for many readers the starting-point of an inquiry, either academical 
or practical.” It is, therefore, important for the international lawyer 
to have at his command an up-to-date edition, and particularly so at 
the present time. For the last edition of Volume I was published in 
1920; at that time the Peace Treaties had only just come into force 
and the League of Nations was only beginning to function, with the 
result that the eight years which have since passed have produced 
perhaps a greater amount of material for a book of this description 
than any corresponding period in the world’s history. This may be 
illustrated by the fact that the list of new sections in the present 
volume covers a page, and in addition a considerable portion of the 
chapter relating to the League has been rewritten. It is interesting 
to compare with this the six or seven passages of minor importance 
which represent the new matter added to the fourth edition of Hall in 
1895. 

"The work of completing the volume and bringing it up to date 
has been done with the thoroughness and accuracy which one expects 
from Dr. McNair, and both the student and the practitioner can rest 
assured that they can, as in the past, rely on “ Oppenheim” for a 
thorough treatment of the subjects which concern them, and also for 
valuable indications as to the directions in which more extensive 
investigations may be pursued. The references to other writers, as 
to which the editor acknowledges his indebtedness to Dr. Lauterpacht, 
are remarkably full and complete, and so high is the general level of 
accuracy that it is almost a relief to the conscientious reviewer to be 
able to point out a slip on p. 556, where the date of the meeting of the 
Chinese Extraterritoriality Commission is given as 1920 instead of 
1926. The difficult problem of the extent to which anything like a 
detailed treatment should be given of such large subjects as the present 
position of the self-governing Dominions, Mandates and the Protection 
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of Minorities has, on the whole, been satisfactorily solved, though as 
regards the last of these it may perhaps be suggested that space might 
have been found for some discussion of the League’s procedure for 
dealing with minorities questions and the extent to which it may be 
regarded as satisfactory. 

The most interesting part of the new matter is naturally that which 
relates to the League of Nations. Attention may be called to the 
discussion at pp. 339-41 of the meaning and effect of Article 10 of the 
Covenant. Dr. McNair’s view is that Article 10 is a guarantee, not 
against attack but against “‘ transference of territory and changes in 
political status sought to be imposed by external force,” and that 
such obligation to intervene as results from Article 10 does not arise 
until a victorious invader seeks to impose terms which would violate 
the territorial integrity of the vanquished State. In another edition 
Dr. McNair may perhaps be tempted to consider the extent to which 
the League is becoming a law-making body, in the sense that its constant 
series of treaty-making conferences represent the nearest approach 
which has yet been made to an international legislative body. The 
extent to which this process of law-making is continually going on is 
perhaps not generally recognised ; a list of such conferences held under 
the auspices of the League during any given year would show the 
scope and variety of the work and would come as.a surprise to many 

eople. 
" The amount of fresh matter in this edition naturally suggests 
some reflections as to the method of preparing future editions of a 
standard work of this nature. Since the third edition no attempt 
has been made to indicate the passages which represent Oppenheim’s 
original work and those which consist of new matter, and this is 
certainly the preferable course. It may be doubted, however, whether 
the process has gone far enough. There is a natural tendency on the 
part of the editor to make as few changes in the original text as possible, 
and one result of this is that a considerable proportion of the new matter 
in any new edition is to be found in the footnotes, where statements 
in the text are corrected or brought up to date in the light of new 
material. But there is really no reason why a competent editor like 
Dr. McNair should not take the responsibility for a drastic revision. 
of the text wherever this is necessary. As examples of this we may 
refer to pp. 99-103 and 347-56. The first of these passages consists 
of Oppenheim’s ‘‘ Seven Lessons of the History of the Law of Nations,” 
which the editor has left intact. But it badly wants bringing up to 
date, if only for the reason that it was written at a time when there 
was no Permanent Court of International Justice and the Permanent 
Court of Arbitration was a comparatively new institution. Pp. 347- 
56 contain unaltered Oppenheim’s original discussion of the “‘ Defects 
and Merits of the Constitution of the League” written in July 1919. 
At that date there was, of course, no experience whatever of the 
working of the Covenant, and Oppenheim’s observations, though 
remarkably interesting as showing the impression made upon him by 
the “ paper constitution ” of the lessen, have now only an historical 
value. What is wanted now is a discussion of the Covenant in the 
light of the ten years’ experience of its working which we to-day possess, 
and we hope that in the next edition Dr. McNair will take his courage 
in both hands and give us this. Further, it is certain that by the time 
a new edition is called for the further experience of the League’s 
activities which we shall then possess will necessitate not only consider- 
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able expansion of those parts of the book which deal specifically with 
the League, but considerable modifications throughout, and the editor 
will be seriously handicapped in his task if he hesitates to make drastic 
alterations in Oppenheim’s original text. In fact the responsibility 
of the editor is as much engaged by leaving the original text unaltered 
as by modifying it, and what we want in future is not so much a new 
edition of Oppenheim by McNair as ‘“‘ McNair’s International Law on 
the Foundations of Oppenheim.” 

In conclusion may we be permitted two suggestions to the pub- 
lishers? Owing to the fact that the cross-references in the text are 
all to sections and not to pages, and that a section frequently runs 
over several pages, it is not always easy to find what one wants quickly. 
It might be inconvenient to alter the system and refer to pages instead 
of sections, but it would be much easier to find references if at the 
head of each page were printed the number of the section which 
appears upon it. 

The second suggestion refers to the question of price. Oppen- 
heim would be indispensable at any price, and no one will suggest 
that the present volume does not represent value for money; but the 
fact remains that a price of two guineas a volume puts the work 
beyond the reach of the student. Is it quite certain that a reduction 
in price which would enable the student to buy the book instead of 
merely consulting it in his College Library would not repay the pub- 
lishers? Failing this, has the possibility ever been considered of a 
supplementary edition in one volume, containing only those parts of 
the two-volume edition which are normally required for practical 
use? This would mean omitting a certain amount of the more 
theoretical portions of Volume I, but the main economy in space and 
price would be effected by drastic cutting of the “‘ War ”’ sections of 
Volume II, which are not required for everyday use in time of peace. 
Such an abbreviated edition should be as useful to the student as to 
the practitioner, and the publication would justify itself if it had the 
effect of directing the attention of readers less to the more or less un- 
successful attempts which international law has made to regulate the 
conduct of hostilities, and more to the part which it plays, and could 
play to a considerably greater extent, in regulating the daily inter- 
course of nations, removing causes of friction and generally oiling the 
machinery of international life. 


Whither Mankind: a panorama of modern civilisation, Edited by 
CHARLES A. BEARD. 1928. (London: Longmans, Green & Co. 
8vo. vii+ 408 pp. 12s. 6d.) 


Mr. CHARLES BEARD has gathered together a team of eminent 
writers, amongst whom are Hu Shih, Bertrand Russell, Sydney and 
Beatrice Webb, Emil Ludwig, Havelock Ellis, C. A. Dorsey and John 
Dewey, to put the case for a mechanised civilisation, to refute the 
charges of ugliness, materialism and inhumanity brought against 
modern life, and to protest against the defeatism of those who see the 
future in terms of decadence. While recognising the difficulties and 
dangers which must beset a Society in the throes of recasting the 
very framework of its organisation, the object of each chapter is to 
show how science has benefited branch after branch of social life and 
to hold out hopes that it will some day enable us to see the world as 
an ordered whole. Western civilisation, which Dr. Hu Shih thinks 
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more truly spiritual than Oriental civilisation, is treated as if its present 
predominance rested entirely on its mechanical achievements, and 
Mr. Dorsey uses this thesis as a peg on which to hang an effective 
refutation of the doctrine of innate racial differences, especially as 
embodied in the theory of Nordic superiority. 

Again and again the persistence of medieval traditions is brought 
up as a baneful influence, which prevents people from adapting their 
beliefs to new facts, and which hampers action by extolling contempla- 
tion. An outstanding feature of the book is a vigorous insistence on 
the necessity for facing doubts and stimulating the spirit of quest, 
but the reader will find no answer to the question in the title. One is 
left with the impression that so long as man keeps moving on scientific 
lines, he is progressing, but we are not told of any ultimate goal, unless 
it be the completion of man’s dominion over nature. The authors 
would hate to lend their countenance to any theory of Spengler but, 
without necessarily thinking of his ‘‘ Faustian man,” they might 
recognise with the Faust of Goethe that even when man has squeezed 
life dry of experience there is still something left unsatisfied within 
him. J. DE V. L. 


The Way of Peace: Essays and Addresses. By VISCOUNT CECIL OF 
CHELWooD. 1928. (London: Philip Allan: 8vo. 256 pp. 
12s. 6d.) 


Lorp CEcIL has won not only the esteem but also the warm regard 
of very many of his countrymen by his fervent advocacy of peace; 
the publication in book form of some of his more important speeches 
and addresses should serve to remind the public of the main points 
upon which he has for the last eight years been insisting with passionate 
earnestness. His book is in the first place a moving appeal to his 
own countrymen. On them, at the moment, rests responsibility for 
the peace of the world. 


‘It is not too much to say [he writes] that if we [English] oppose any inter- 
national proposal it is bound to fail, and if we support it, it is almost certain that 
it can be made successful. For the moment, for the next few years, how long 
no one can say, the future of Europe is in our hands more than in those of any 
other nation. . . . I believe we can save Europe from future war if we have 
courage and vision, and I am certain that if we have not that courage and vision 
the future of Europe is black indeed.” 


This is a great opportunity; England’s history will be poorer and 
meaner if we of this generation miss it. 

In Lord Cecil’s opinion the most urgent question of contemporary 
politics is the reduction of armaments by international agreement. 
Scattered up and down this collection of Essays will be found exhorta- 
tions to deal with this, ‘‘ the most urgent task now lying before us.” 
Lord Cecil is no ideologist ; he does not contemplate the total abolition 
of all naval and military forces; he recognises that countries will 
always have to maintain certain armaments, if only to carry out 
their international obligations; but competitive armaments are 
another matter; they are a direct menace to peace. The moment 
the size of the armaments of one country is made to depend on the 
size of the armaments of another, danger arises. Lord Cecil says 
truly, ‘‘ What keeps alive armaments is one thing, and one thing only. 
It is the fear and the suspicion of the nations for one another.” How 
then can this fear and suspicion be allayed? Lord Cecil’s answer is 
worth attention; it might with advantage be stated more emphatically 
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and explicitly; for Lord Cecil does not find a solution along the lines 
which are popular with the Anglo-Saxon peoples; he inclines to the 
policy of the ‘‘ International Policeman” which France has consistently 
demanded. Lord Cecil recognises that no amount of agreements 
for arbitration will reassure anxious nations if they see their neighbours 
armed to the teeth; the only condition upon which they will cease to 
be anxious and put off the vast burden of armaments is that they 
are guaranteed against war. 


“‘T believe that that can be done [writes Lord Cecil]; I believe it can be done 
like this. Take a continent, a quarter of the globe, like Europe; if all the nations 
there were to agree that if each of them reduced their armaments to an agreed 
amount, all of them would come to the assistance of any one of them who was 
attacked—just think what a splendid advance that would be! It would rule 
out aggressive attack for ever. Aggressive attack would be so dangerous that 
no nation would ever undertake it.”’ 


This is the policy to which France has always given her support ; 
it formed the basis of the Treaty of Mutual Assistance in the prepara- 
tion of which Lord Cecil himself co-operated. The Treaty of Mutual 
Assistance failed to secure the support of the English Government, 
but I gather from his introductory chapter that Lord Cecil believes 
o_ it is upon this foundation that the peace of the world must be 

ilt. 


“TI recognise [he says] that force may still be an unavoidable element in 
international, as it is in national, life. But it must be the force of the whole 
community directed against the law-breaker and not legalised international 
brigandage. National armaments must be regarded as the contribution of each 
State to the force required to _— the peace of the world rather than a pre- 
caution necessary for national safety. They must be looked on as a burden 
and not a privilege, and if their limitation be approached in that spirit, the problem 
should not be insoluble.” 


THEODORE MoRISON. 


The Shadow of the World’s Future ; or, The Earth’s Population Possi- 
bilities and the Consequences of the Present Rate of Increase of the 
Earth’s Inhabitants. By StR GEORGE HANDLEY KNIBBS. 1928. 
(London: Ernest Benn, Ltd. 131 pp. 10s. 6d.) 


THE rate of increase of the human population of the world has 
been amazingly slow. If man had started from a single pair and had 
increased at the rate of I per cent. per annum, the population at the 
end of 2,090 years would be 2,147 millions, yet, after a career lasting 
more than 100,000 years, the population to-day is only about 1,900 
millions. This is very fortunate, because the population-carrying 
capacity of the world is decidedly limited. During the nineteenth 
century the rate of increase was only about 0-864 per cent., but if 
that rate continues, the year 2089 will see a population of 7,800 millions, 
which on any conceivable estimate of the world’s population possi- 
bilities is certainly near the saturation point. The population problem 
is therefore the most important and fundamental of all world problems. 
This is the point from which Sir George Knibbs, who is a very able 
statistician and was the first Commonwealth statistician in Australia, 
starts to survey the situation. 

He examines man’s agricultural needs and the capacity of the 
earth to produce what is required. He points out that at present 
the population is very unevenly distributed over the earth’s surface, 
and the density of population varies enormously from country to 
country. The world average is about 37 per square mile, and this 
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may be compared with the 671 per square mile in England and Wales, 
and the 2 per square mile in Australia. 

A world migration policy is therefore very urgent. This, however, 
is no simple matter, for there are many hindrances to migration 
arising from economic, social and political causes, and a careful survey 
of the whole situation is needed. In the end migration is but a 
palliative, since it does not touch the question of population growth. 
Mankind may have to decide whether it will have a relatively smaller 
population and a high standard of living, or a relatively larger popula- 
tion and a lower standard of living. When it has done this it will 
have to take steps to deal with the far more difficult problem of 
population increase. 

Sir George Knibbs has stated the problem admirably and he appeals 
for a world study of the problem. I have no criticism to make of his 
conclusions, but I should like to point out that the survey in question 
has already been commenced. The International Labour Organisation 
of the League of Nations has been working for the last eight years on 
the subjects of migration and the standard of living, while on the 
other questions to which he refers there is great promise in the forma- 
tion of the International Union for the Scientific Study of Population 
Problems which grew out of the Population Conference held at Geneva 
in September 1927 and has now established itself definitely in Paris. 

D. CurRIsTIE TAIT. 


The League of Nations : a Survey, a Directory and a Who’s Who. 1928. 
(London: Europa Publications Ltd. 8vo. 122 pp. 3s. 6d.) 


Tus is a useful little book, containing, as its title implies, a wealth 
of valuable information on the organisation and work of the League of 
Nations. It has not the detail of the Annuaire de la Société des Nations, 
but provides, nevertheless, a handy form of reference. J. W. W.-B. 


Near East Educational Survey. By .FLORENCE WILSON. 1928. 
(London: Hogarth Press. 8vo. 108 pp.) 


THIS is a report by Miss Wilson (formerly Librarian to the League 
of Nations) on a tour which she made in Greece, Egypt and the Near 
East during the period April-June 1927, under the auspices of the 
European Centre of the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace. 
The object of Miss Wilson’s tour was to advise in the administration of 
libraries in American Institutions, to help in bringing their collections 
up to date, and to consider the advisability of organising International 
Relations Clubs in the various countries. Her comments and her 
impressions, formed as a result of her experience, make interesting 
reading both from the educational and political point of view. 


J. W. W.-B. 


The Annual Register, 1927. Edited by M. Epstein, M.A., Ph.D. 
Zz (London: Longmans, Green. 8vo. xiv + 318 + 168 pp. 
30s. 

THIs survey fully reaches the standard which we have come to 
expect from it. It is impartial and complete and necessarily, perhaps, 
a little dull. Over half the survey proper is devoted to foreign affairs 
and includes a good account of the activities of the League of Nations. 
Many of the chapters are written by men who have some claim to be 
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called specialists. The chronological summary and the retrospect of 
Literature, Science, Art, Commerce and Law are on familiar lines. 
There is one unpardonable error of nomenclature. The survey of the 
history of this island is called ‘‘ English ” instead of ‘“ British.” It is 
a pity the price cannot be reduced somewhat, as all libraries should 
possess this work for the benefit of future historians. C. K. W. 


The Colonial Problem. Material submitted to the Third Congress of 
the Labour and Socialist International, Brussels, August 1928, 
with an Appendix including the Proceedings and the Reslation 
of = Congress. 1928. London: Labour Party. 8vo. 196 pp. 
Is. 6d. 


THIS report contains speeches delivered at the Congress of the 
Labour and Socialist International at Brussels in August 1928 and the 
resolution on the Colonial problem adopted by the Congress. These 
are preceded by memoranda submitted to the Congress by the Labour 
or Socialist Parties of Great Britain, Holland, Italy, the United States, 
France and Denmark, in response to a questionnaire. In these 
memoranda the relationship of the various colonies in each empire to 
the mother country is analysed in detail, notably as regards the degree 
of self-government attained, and the forms and purposes of military 
service, taxation, and labour recruiting policy. 


La Confiance en l’Allemagne. By WLADIMIR D’ORMESSON. 1928. 
(Paris: Gallinard. 8vo. 250 pp.) 

Que vise l’Allemagne? By FREIHERR VON RHEINBABEN. 1928. 
Paris: Victor Attanger. 8vo. 74 pp. 10 /?.) 

L’ Allemagne aujourd'hui. By MauricE PERNOT. 1928. (Paris: 
Hachette. 8vo. 202 pp. 12/7.) - 


ALL these three small works unite in stating the desirability of a 
Franco-German accord; but their lines of approach are different. 
Freiherr von Rheinbaben, while commending the policy of Locarno, 
complains of the insufficient benefits which have accrued to Germany 
and calls for a final settlement which shall include the evacuation of 
the Rhineland, the Anschluss of Austria, and other concessions. 
M. d’Ormesson, while affirming Germany’s genuine desire for peace 
and blaming French over-nervousness, would see a “ triangular ”’ 
Franco-British-German accord, based on concessions which would 
include, from Germany, the renunciation of precisely those points 
which M. Rheinbaben considers most vital. M. Pernot’s work is 
purely journalistic, and hardly written with sufficient vivacity to 
redeem its flimsy character. 


World Loyalty. By MaxwEtt GARNETT. 1928. (London: The 
Epworth Press. 8vo. 122 pp. 2s. 6d.) 


In this, the third of the Beckly Lectures of the Social Service 
Lecture Trust appointed by the Wesleyan Methodist Conference, 
Dr. Maxwell Garnett discusses the progress which has already been 
made, chiefly by the creation of the League of Nations, towards the 
establishment of world order, and gives some hints of what further 
steps he thinks will be necessary before this end is reached. 
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An International Language. By OTTO JESPERSEN. 1928. (London: 
Allen and Unwin. 8vo. 196 pp. 4s. 6d.) 


Dr. JESPERSEN offers us yet another international language. It 
does not differ in any startling respect from the recent group of such 
languages of which Esperanto is the best known. His arguments in 
favour of some such language are interesting, if not very new. His 
arguments in favour of his own language as against Esperanto do not 
seem very strong, and he seems hardly to have taken into account the 
strides which have been made by the Esperantist societies since the 
time when he gave up his connection with them. 





NOTES 


AMERICAN FOREIGN RELATIONS, 1928 


. THE attention of members is drawn to the publication of the first 
volume of American Foreign Relations, edited by Charles P. Howland. 
This volume, of which a review appears on p. 48 of this issue of the 
Journal, is to be issued annually by the Council on Foreign Relations 
in New York, which has consented to allow a special price of 18s. to 
members of the Royal Institute of International Affairs. The British 
published price is 24s. A prospectus of the book will be circulated to 
members in due course. 

All orders for copies at the reduced price should be sent to the 
Secretary, Chatham House, ro St. James’s Square, London, S.W. 1. 


REPORT ON FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


MEMBERS who have not already indicated that they wish to continue 
to receive the Report on Foreign Affairs produced by the Empire 
Parliamentary Association, and issued as a supplement with each 
issue of this Journal, are reminded that if they wish to do so they 
should inform the Secretary of the Institute. The Report can, as 
hitherto, only be supplied to members of the Institute who under- 
take to treat it as confidential. 


JOURNAL: BINDING COVERS 


THE binding cover for Volume VII of the Journal is now available 
at a cost of 2s.each. The additional cost of binding is 6s. a volume, 
making a total cost of 8s. a volume. Members or subscribers wishin, 
either to purchase binding covers or to have their volumes boun 
should apply to the Secretary, Royal Institute of International Affairs, 
Chatham House, 10 St. James’s Square, S.W. 1. 


CANADIAN INSTITUTE OF INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 


A BrancH has now been formed at Regina, and has already 
eighteen members. The question of forming a Group at Halifax has 
also been mooted. 

The Constitution of the Canadian Institute is being printed as an 
appendix to the Annual Report of the R.I.I.A. 

The list of members of its existing branches will be issued with the 
List of Members of the Royal Institute. 

The encouraging news from Regina and Halifax gives ground for 
looking forward to a moment in the near future when a chain of branches 
will stretch across Canada from the Atlantic to the Pacific. 








